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Educational News and Editorial Comment 
* 


AN EDITORIAL COMMITTEE FOR THE “ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL” 

EN years ago this month Professor Newton Edwards assumed 

the editorship of the Elementary School Journal. While continu- 
ing the policy of publishing significant studies dealing with various 
aspects of the elementary school, Professor Edwards has also given 
increasing attention in the Journal to the contemporary social scene 
and its relation to education. 

Through news notes, editorials, and articles, the readers of the 
Elementary School Journal have been made increasingly conscious of 
the relation of the school to the social order and of the significance to 
education of social change. After ten years of service as editor of the 
Journal, Professor Edwards has asked to be relieved so that he may 

"devote more of his time to research in this comparatively new field of 
the school and the social order. Since so few research workers are 
attacking problems in this field and since the importance of the field 
for education generally is becoming increasingly obvious, it seems 
wise to grant his request. The Department of Education accepts 
Mr. Edwards’ resignation with reluctance and with deep apprecia- 
tion for the work he has done in maintaining the Elementary School 
Journal as an outstanding educational publication. 
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Beginning with this issue, the Journal is in charge of an Editorial 
Committee composed of Professors Buswell, Edwards, Gillet, Gray, 
Henry, Storm, Taba, and Tyler, and Miss Mildred Herrod. Professor 
Henry serves as executive secretary for the Editorial Committee. 
The new Editorial Committee will continue the policy of treating 
the various significant aspects of elementary education, emphasizing 
curriculum, instruction, administration, and social change.’ The gom- 
mittee will have the co-operation of the entire Department of Edu- 
cation in publishing a journal devoted to scientific studies and the 
examination of relevant facts in dealing with the problems of ele- 
mentary education. 


EDUCATION AND THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 


N JULY 27 a letter, signed jointly by George F. Zook, president 
O of the American Council on Education, and Willard E. Givens, 
executive secretary of the National Education Association, was sent 
to fifty-four national educational organizations requesting each to 
select a representative to serve on a new national co-ordinating com- 
mittee on education and defense. The general purpose of the com- 
mittee will be “to represent organized education to all agencies of the 
federal government in connection with matters of national defense 
and to help co-ordinate and unify all educational forces to this end.” 
The first meeting of the new committee was held in Washington on 
August 5. 

In anticipation of the possible effect of the national defense pro- 
gram on the welfare of youth, the Educational Policies Commission, 
the American Youth Commission, and the American Council on Ed- 
ucation have issued statements outlining some of the issues and in- 
dicating their positions. 

The statement of the American Youth Commission, entitled 
Youth, Defense, and the National Welfare, emphasizes the responsi- 
bility, in connection with military conscription, for the provision of 
adequate economic, educational, health, and recreational conditions 
for youth. 


The program for youth which has just been outlined will require large ex- 
penditures. With the amounts already being spent by the federal government 
for youth programs, the total amount needed will be fully comparable to the 
amount proposed for the compulsory military training program. 
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Some will therefore object that the civilian activities here proposed for youth 
are extraneous, that they are an effort to ride the coattails of national defense in 
the interests of social welfare, that we have no time for such matters now. One 
of the saddest aspects of the present situation is the number of people who are 
giving highly vocal support to conscription for the purpose of defending de- 
mocracy, but whose attitude toward social reform is one only of contempt. 
These are the people who have not yet learned that democracy will not be aided, 
and that the salvation of this country will not be advanced, by the conscription 
of life that is underprivileged and unhopeful. This country can only be defended 
enthusiastically by people who expect just treatment from it. 

Under any circumstances, war is a hateful thing. At this stage in the world’s 
history, the necessity we are under to raise a great army is nothing less than 
tragic. We must face the realities of our situation, but we must face all of the 
realities, including the very pressing question as to whether democracy is willing 
to be sincere about its own purposes to the extent of effectively carrying out the 
things for which democracy stands. 

In this country there are now probably four million young men and women 
out of school, in need of jobs, and totally unemployed. Other millions are in 
part-time jobs or marking time in schools or on the farm. For these young 
people the fundamental conditions of real freedom do not exist. We have taken 
away liberty by allowing conditions to exist that deny liberty. We cannot say 
that these young people are to achieve life and liberty only by struggling success- 
fully as individuals from a morass for which we are all economically, politically, 
and morally responsible. 

These youth must feel that they have a stake in our country. In some field of 
labor, whether private or public, they must find a worthy opportunity to work 
in a manner commensurate with their powers, with a return sufficient to sustain 
life and the institutions of marriage and the home, and to secure advancement 
in responsibility and in the esteem of their fellow-citizens. In view of present 
world-conditions, it is quite possible that for these youth the conditions of real 
freedom will never exist unless they are deliberately planned and formulated 
with relentless perseverance by the members of the older generation who now 
control the economic enterprises and the government of our country. 


The statement of the Educational Policies Commission, which 
was issued in July and which is entitled Education and the Defense of 
American Democracy, also stresses the importance of well-rounded 
education as essential to the defense of democracy. In conclusion the 
Commission states: 

The efforts of the schools and of the teaching profession should be only one 
part, albeit an important one, in a program of home defense which should 
speedily develop in every American community. In this program there is a 
place for every youth and adult, for every organization and agency. There is 
a place for churches, patriotic societies, agencies of public information, public 
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officials, youth groups, and civic and service clubs, as well as for the institutions 
of organized education. These agencies should, for the duration of the emer- 
gency, lay aside interests of a secondary nature, submerge petty competitive 
rivalries, and concentrate a wide range of procedures upon providing for the 
common defense. With all the ingenuity that can be mustered, the leaders of 
each community must contrive to stimulate individual responsibility and 
achieve that community cohesiveness which first wrenched our democracy 
from oppression and which has broadened and guarded it through the decades. 
The home defense which the American people must now organize, requires a 
strategy which is more subtle than the blunt appeal to armed might. It requires, 
to be sure, close attention to direct military preparedness, as such. It requires 
also the training of every worker to the highest possible level of effectiveness, 
and the useful employment of every worker in tasks of importance. It requires 
confidence in the sincerity and reliability of one’s fellow-citizens and comrade- 
ship in the common search for solutions to the nation’s problems. It requires, 
above all, that common understanding of aims and procedures which leads to 
united and effective action. Of such elements is the defense of our democracy 
to be built. In the building of it the schools of America are ready and determined 
to play their part. 


SUMMER ACTIVITIES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


— activities of the University of Chicago during the past 
summer proved to be particularly significant to elementary edu- 


cation. The Reading Conference, an annual feature of the summer 
quarter, threw new light on the interpretation of meaning. The an- 
nual Conference for Administrative Officers of Public and Private 
Schools focused its attention on the evaluation of the school and its 
program. Workshops in elementary education gave opportunity for 
teachers to work intensively on problems of importance in their own 
schools. Demonstration classes in the Nursery School, the Elemen- 
tary School, the High School, and the Junior College provided first- 
hand contact with recent developments in educational practice and 
were widely attended by students and campus visitors. In co-opera- 
tion with the National League of Teachers’ Associations, a study 
institute called League College was held during the middle of the 
summer and was staffed by members of the University faculty. 
Since these activities are characteristic of current trends in summer- 
school work, they are reported in greater detail in the following para- 
graphs. They represent the increasing attention given by graduate 
departments of education to provisions enabling teachers and ad- 
ministrators to attack problems of primary concern in their own 
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schools. They bring educational theory and the results of scientific 
studies to bear on school practices. This integration of theory and 
practice is a primary requisite for the improvement of American 
education. 


The summer workshops ‘Two developments in American schools 
conducted on the campus have given workshops significance. The 

number of new teachers added to the 
profession annually has been reduced nearly 80 per cent in the past 
twenty years, whereas the average length of service of teachers in 
American schools has trebled. This situation frees a great deal of the 
energy of teacher-education institutions from preparing new teachers 
and, simultaneously, gives greater opportunity for continuing the 
education of teachers now in service. 

The second development is the wide-scale re-examination of the 
educational program in elementary and secondary schools in an 
effort to rebuild it. More than half of the city school systems in this 
country are in the process of curriculum reconstruction, and at the 
same time the pupil personnel services and administrative activities 
are under scrutiny. 

The demand for an attack on the educational problems of the local 
schools, coupled with the fact that the staffs in these schools are 
remaining in the profession long enough to develop professional 
competence, makes summer workshops strategically important. 
Fundamentally a workshop provides a situation for school staffs, 
with the aid of university faculty members and library and labora- 
tory facilities of the university, to work on the problems that they 
bring from their own institutions. Experience with workshops shows 
that the better teachers are willing to devote a great deal of time and 
energy in attacking the problems of their own schools. The work- 
shop provides certain advantages which are not available in the local 
school, such as a wider range of persons with specialized competence 
to guide the studies; more adequate library facilities; and contacts 
with staffs of other schools, which stimulate a broader and more 
varied perspective. 

Two workshops were conducted in 1939 by the University of Chi- 
cago, one for high-school teachers and the other for college faculty 
members. During the summer of 1940 the University, in co-opera- 
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tion with the American Council on Education, the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association, the Michigan Education Association, and the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation, conducted six workshops—four on the 
campus at Chicago and two in Michigan. On the Chicago campus 
were workshops for staff members of elementary schools, high 
schools, colleges, and teacher-education institutions. In Michigan 
one workshop emphasized problems of health and nutrition, while 
the other was largely for teachers of rural elementary schools. 


The work of the sum- Thesummer demonstration schools made 
mer demonstration schools a vital contribution to the workshops and 

to the summer-quarter program of the 
University of Chicago. The Nursery School and the Orthogenic 
School were in session throughout the summer quarter, the Elemen- 
tary School and the High School during the first term, and the 
Junior College during the second term. Although all the grades of 
the Elementary School and the High School were not in operation, 
there were classes at each of these levels: primary-grade, intermedi- 
ate-grade, junior high school, and senior high school. Work was 
given in English and the language arts, social studies, science, fine 
and industrial arts, health and physical education. In the Junior 
College, demonstration classes were conducted in biological sciences, 
physical sciences, the social sciences, the humanities, and English 
expression. An elementary school was also maintained at Coldwater, 
Michigan, in connection with the workshop there. 

The purpose of the summer demonstration schools was to provide 
firsthand contact with some of the recent and promising educational 
developments and opportunity for critical discussion and appraisal 
of the significance of these developments. The features demon- 
strated in the summer of 1940 were not limited to those which are 
characteristic of the Laboratory Schools or of the University of Chi- 
cago Junior College during the regular year, but an attempt was 
made to explore some of the significant developments found in vari- 
ous parts of the country. Among the features demonstrated in the 
summer of 1940 were the organization of initial experiences in pri- 
mary reading, methods for identifying the needs of pupils and plan- 
ning educational programs to meet these needs, a high-school core 
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curriculum, survey courses in the junior college, procedures for 
evaluating some of the less tangible outcomes of education, and 
methods of counseling pupils. The demonstration schools gave stu- 
dents, through firsthand contact, a much clearer idea of recent edu- 
cational developments, as well as a more concrete basis for seeing 
their values and limitations. 


A workshop for the rural In co-operation with the Branch and 
teacher held in Michigan Hillsdale County sections of the Michi- 

gan Education Association and with the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation, the Department of Education of the 
University of Chicago conducted a workshop at Coldwater, Michi- 
gan, for teachers in rural schools and in small towns. Fifty-five 
teachers from these counties participated in the workshop, attacking 
problems relating to the elementary-school curriculum, the guidance 
of elementary-school pupils, administrative procedures, and com- 
munity relationships. The staff included persons in the field of child 
development, sociology, parent education, curriculum and super- 
vision, and children’s literature. The facilities included a summer 
school for elementary-school children which provided laboratory and 
demonstration facilities for the workshop participants. The work- 
shop gave opportunity for the participants, with the aid of special- 
ists in various fields, to work intensively on problems of importance 
in their own schools. 

The Department of Education, in co-operation with the Michigan 
Education Association and the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, plans to 
provide a follow-up service during the year 1940-41 by giving con- 
sultation and assistance to the teachers in putting into practice in 
their own schools the plans worked out during the summer. 


RALPH W. TYLER 


NOTES ON THE THIRD ANNUAL READING CONFERENCE 
se Third Annual Conference on Reading, under the direction of 
William S. Gray, was held at the University of Chicago, June 
26-29, inclusive. The theme of the conference, “Reading and Pupil 
Development,” was in harmony with the recent emphasis on child 
growth. 
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Professor Gray sounded the keynote of the conference in his 
opening address when he stated that we are on the threshold of a 
new era in reading in which the major emphasis will be placed on the 
changes or growth within the individual resulting from reading. Asa 
result of the inner response of the individual during the guided read- 
ing experience, a more mature personality should be developed. This 
broad concept of reading calls for specific guidance by the teacher 
rather than incidental training, and, as Professor Gray said, ‘The 
guidance provided by the teacher should continue until the reader 
has reacted intelligently to what he has read, has applied it wisely, or 
has integrated the ideas gained through reading and previous ex- 
perience into definite thought and action patterns.” 

Thus the way was opened for the expansion and development of 
the theme which proceeded all during the remainder of the con- 
ference through lectures, discussions and questions from the au- 
dience, and round-table discussions held in the evening on topics of 
the day. The general sessions of the morning and afternoon meet- 
ings presented the central thought for that day, after which individ- 
ual speakers discussed problems relating to the central theme at sec- 
tional meetings for the primary grades, the middle grades, and the 
secondary-school and college level. 

One of the most significant and interesting aspects of the reading 
problem was treated during the early part of the conference and was 
discussed by I. A. Richards in an address entitled “What Is Involved 
in the Interpretation of Meaning?” There is a unanimity of opinion 
among teachers that the extensive reading program needs to be 
balanced by a concentration on word meanings; consequently Dr. 
Richards’ illuminating remarks met a real need among those who 
had a keen desire to know more about word relationships and exten- 
sional training. Dr. Richards stressed the fact that children should 
have much experience with symbolization in order that skill in inter- 
pretation may be developed. 

The theme of interpretation of meaning was discussed in the 
various sectional meetings. In the primary-grade and the intermedi- 
ate-grade sections the two principal modes of sense perception, 
namely, generalization and metaphor, were illustrated by concrete 
examples and materials. Extensional activities which represent an 
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effort toward the solution of pre-reading problems have been found, 
through experimentation, to be significant in promoting reading 
readiness and growth in the interpretation of meaning. 

That learning to read is more of a functional skill than an end in 
itself is shown by the fact that children read for a variety of pur- 
poses. The general topic which expanded this thought was “The 
Development of Ability To Read for Different Purposes.”’ William 
E. Young, in his address, ‘“‘Relation of Purposes for Reading to the 
Reading Process and the Types of Guidance Needed,” pointed out 
that a common error in reading instruction has been the failure to 
consider reading a fundamental activity and hence the failure to de- 
fine our purposes in relation to the mental activities which follow. 
Reading today is an essential part of the study situation and eventu- 
ally becomes a purposeful experience affecting pupil development. 

Since specific purposes spring from large purposes, the speakers at 
the section meetings discussed definite methods and techniques to be 
used so that growth would result at various levels. 

Helpful suggestions were given in connection with two phases of 
reading instruction, namely, reading to solve problems and reading 
for enjoyment. The activities involved in these two phases contrib- 
ute to the attainment of desirable reading purposes in numerous 
ways. The following factors which affect the success of instruction in 
reading to solve problems were described: a carefully planned ap- 
proach to the problem, provision for training in study skills needed 
in solving the problem, provision for enriching experiences, and the 
use of broad central themes. As illustrations of the use of the pro- 
cedures, definite topics in social studies were described in relation to 
the reading activities used. Especially valuable were the descrip- 
tions of specific problems encountered by teachers and supervisors 
at the various levels, with examples of the methods which they 
found efficient in overcoming the difficulties. 

Since the curriculum has become enriched and since the purposes 
and needs for reading have expanded during recent years, it is im- 
portant that pupils should receive the kind of training which will 
make them intelligent concerning the various activities in the cur- 
riculum where reading is involved. In fact, the curriculum is con- 
ceived of as a succession of experiences which require reading for full 
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enrichment. Difficulties encountered in understanding what is read 
in specific curriculum fields were discussed at length by various 
speakers. 

Time was given to worth-while discussions of types of growth that 
may be stimulated through reading recreational materials in litera- 
ture. Mrs. May Hill Arbuthnot, Miss Clara Belle Baker, and other 
well-known experts in the field made helpful and practical sugges- 
tions for the development of reading interests, tastes, and apprecia- 
tions. The use and importance of the school library and the func- 
tions of the librarian in a modern reading program were fully ex- 
plained by the librarians who discussed the topic. 

Interpretative and choral reading was the subject considered by 
Professor Davis Edwards. The increasing use of oral reading in ac- 
tual life is the result of certain social influences, such as the radio, 
movies, and everyday conversation. These influences were ably dis- 
cussed by both Professor Edwards and Professor Douglas Waples. 
Moreover, development in educational theory has focused attention 
on training in oral reading. Professor Edwards explained the func- 
tion of choral reading and the requisites of teaching in this field. 

Educators have been aware for some time of a definite trend away 
from the belief that, when a child enters school, he is obviously ready 
to begin the reading process. All speakers who touched on this topic 
agreed that a child should reach a mental age of at least six and one- 
half years before he is offered reading instruction. Willard C. Olson, 
in his address on “Reading as a Function of the Total Growth of the 
Child,” presented data to show that, if the philosophy and the 
technique of the consideration of the child as a whole were generally 
understood and applied, workers with children would view child 
progress in reading against the broader background of the total 
growth. The point was made that much more is involved than the 
immediate learning experiences. Professor Olson described the 
process of collecting longitudinal data from the multiple-discipline 
point of view, as used in the Laboratory School of the University of 
Michigan. 

Professor Daniel A. Prescott spoke on the subject of “Basic Facts 
and Principles Underlying Growth in Interests, Appreciations, and 
Tastes.” It is his belief that, because adults sense the high useful- 
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ness of accurate language habits and skilful reading, we have de- 
cided that these are basic goals of education from the beginning and 
have started children working on them almost immediately on their 
entrance into school. We have not sufficiently concerned ourselves, 
as a culture, with the question of whether the process of maturation 
brings every child to the place where he has the necessary capacity 
to accomplish these tasks at the age at which they are assigned 
arbitrarily. There was an exposition of the factors that influence ad- 
versely the motivated interests and attitudes of children toward 
reading. Organ inferiority, undernourishment, rejection by play- 
mates, inability to set up new patterns of behavior and relationships 
at school, difficulty in making adjustment to new social procedures, 
new experiences, anxieties at home—all are factors which cause so 
much emotional disturbance that children are not permeable to for- 
mal routine instruction no matter what their abilities. Professor 
Prescott also pointed out positive forces which could be used to 
facilitate the child’s own active desire to read. 

Since teachers wish to know that growth in reading is taking place 
in all desired directions, the subject of evaluation was an interesting 
and helpful one to the audience. The title of Professor Ralph W. 
Tyler’s address was “Newer Techniques in Evaluating Growth.” 
In introducing his paper, he stated that the subject assigned was 
particularly important because the efficacy of the learning experi- 
ences required in attaining the purposes has not been well estab- 
lished. Reading tests can give some evidence of the general reading 
rate of the pupil and his ability to group some of the simpler ideas in 
certain types of reading material, and standardized tests in the con- 
tent fields give some information regarding the pupil’s recall of facts 
presented in widely used textbooks. Such tests, however, are not 
adequate to appraise the pupil’s growth in thinking, the increasing 
range and maturity of his interests, his deep appreciation, his de- 
velopment of a more consistent social attitude, his increasing social 
sensitivity. Evaluating techniques should involve first the listing of 
all pertinent objectives, each to be defined clearly in terms of con- 
crete behavior which the pupil is expected to exhibit. Thus a test is 
conceived as a situation that will give the pupil opportunity to show 
the degree to which he has acquired the kind of behavior described. 
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With this broad conception of evaluating techniques in mind, Pro- 
fessor Tyler described the following available techniques, many of 
which heretofore have not been widely used: written examination or 
so-called “objective tests’; observational records; anecdotal records; 
records of pupil experiences, including books read; interviews; ques- 
tionnaires; group conferences; products and things made by pupils. 
At the sectional conferences other speakers gave practical and con- 
crete suggestions for evaluating growth in and through reading. 

It is impossible in this brief survey to give, in any measure, a de- 
tailed account of all the interesting and helpful contributions made 
by the speakers or the stimulating discussions projected by members 
of the audience. The conference showed that reading is not a simple 
process but that it requires vigorous effort on the part of teachers of 
reading, as well as teachers in every field of the curriculum. The de- 
sired goals can come only as the result of wide experiences and of 
carefully planned guidance which are provided in specific periods and 
which extend through the elementary and the secondary schools. 
One can judge the worth of the conference by the returns from stu- 
dents and the comments of those who attended. It seemed to be the 
unanimous opinion of the twelve hundred or more participants that 
the conference was effectively organized and that the addresses and 
the discussions were extremely helpful to those who strive to provide 
reading instruction which functions for the child. 

Visiting speakers, not heretofore mentioned, who addressed the 
conference were Prudence Cutright, Josephine Dillon, Edward W. 
Dolch, Wilfred Eberhart, Helen Hillman Fischer, W. Wilbur Hat- 
field, Hugh McCammon, Alta McIntire, Sally B. Marks, Maud 
Price, Mildred Miles Roberts, Louise M. Rosenblatt, Madeline 
Semmelmeyer, Mabel Snedaker, I. Keith Tyler, Ellen Walpole, and 
Hugh Walpole. 

The addresses given at this reading conference are being published 
as Number 51 of the Supplementary Educational Monographs of the 
Department of Education under the title Reading and Pupil Develop- 
ment. The price of the monograph is two dollars, and orders may be 
sent to the Department of Education, University of Chicago. 
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EVALUATING THE WoRK OF THE SCHOOL 


HE topic considered in the Ninth Annual Conference for Ad- 
ministrative Officers of Public and Private Schools held by the 
Department of Education of the University of Chicago during the 
week of July 15-19, 1940, was the extremely important one of 
“Evaluating the Work of the School.”’ The conference was attended 
by 262 persons holding educational positions in 29 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and one foreign country. The states having the 
largest number of representatives were: Illinois, 150; Indiana, 27; 
Ohio, 12; Missouri, 11; Wisconsin, 10; Iowa, 5; and Minnesota, 5. 
The professional classification of the members was as follows: super- 
intendents of city and county school systems, 70; principals of junior 
and senior high schools, 62; principals of elementary schools, 44; staff 
officers in city and county school systems, 37; teachers, 19; college 
professors, 13; graduate students of education, 6; unclassified, 11. 
The daily program of the conference was divided into two sessions. 
The forenoon session consisted of three addresses by persons selected 
for their competence in the particular areas to which they were as- 
signed; the afternoon session was devoted to round-table discussions 
by three groups, namely, superintendents, secondary-school prin- 
cipals, and elementary-school principals. The phases of evaluation 
considered during the week were “The Nature and Purposes of 
Systematic Evaluations,” “The Evaluation of Instructional Serv- 
ices,” “The Evaluation of Administrative and Supervisory Serv- 
ices,” “The Evaluation of the Socializing Functions of the Modern 
School,” and ‘A Comprehensive Program of Evaluation for a School 
Year.” 

The series of fifteen papers will be published in a volume of pro- 
ceedings. Some three hundred questions considered in the round- 
table discussions will also be included. An appendix to the volume 
will contain a selected bibliography for each of the topics discussed, 
a plan for carrying on a self-evaluation of a school system, and the 
list of persons who filled out registration cards. 

Conferences of this type are now being held by many institutions. 
Some attempt to serve only a local constituency; others seek to pro- 
vide a program of regional scope. The conference herewith reported, 
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while not restricted to administrative officers, is planned chiefly for 
persons engaged in administration in public and private schools. 
The attendance from the first meeting, held in 1932, has been drawn 
chiefly from the north central states, although representatives com- 
ing from so large a number of states have given the conference 
virtually a national status. 

A feature of the conference worthy of mention is the fact that 
many of the members lived during the week in Judson Hall, where 
the sessions were held. This feature contributed greatly to the con- 
ference atmosphere, since the facilities of the residence hall are de- 
signed to encourage social activities and to provide recreation. An- 
other feature of interest to many members was the privilege always 
extended by the University to visit classes, workshops, and demon- 
stration schools, and to make use of the library facilities of the 
Department of Education. 

Experience with this conference extending over nine years justifies 
the belief that professional meetings of the conference type for ad- 
ministrative officers of public and private schools are a desirable and 
necessary supplement to the summer-school offerings of depart- 
ments of education. Persons desiring to share vicariously in a suc- 
cessful conference which they were not privileged to attend may do 
so by reading the forthcoming volume of proceedings." 


C. REAVIS 


LEAGUE COLLEGE 


Fifteenth Annual Session of League College met July 8-19, 
1940, at the University of Chicago. 

League College is a two weeks’ credit course through which, since 
1925, the National League of Teachers’ Associations, in co-operation 
with great universities and colleges from east to west, has been offer- 
ing to association officers and other members opportunities to work 
on their common problems: adequate school support, tenure, retire- 


t Evaluating the Work of the School. Proceedings of the Ninth Annual Conference for 
Administrative Officers of Public and Private Schools. Edited by William C. Reavis. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940 (in press). Orders received before pub- 
lication date (October 1) will be filled at the pre-publication ae of $1.50. After 
October 1 the price will be $2.00. 
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ment, taxation and other economic issues, health, teaching load, 
democracy in classroom and office, and interpretations of the social 
scene. League College has been advancing wide acquaintanceship 
among teachers, as is evidenced by the enrolment this summer of 
teachers from sixteen states, twenty-three school systems, and 
twenty-six organizations. It has been promoting economic, political, 
and professional literacy and has been operating as a training school 
for leaders. It 7s democracy in education. 

At the session of League College this summer the leading questions 
were these: (1) What are the trends in teacher education, in legisl:.- 
tion affecting the financial support of schools, in the legal and ad- 
ministrative recognition of the professional and economic interests 
of the teacher, in the development of social sensitivity, in educa- 
tional administration, in relating the school program to child de- 
velopment, in the study of common needs and the use of pupil inter- 
ests, in the teaching of controversial subjects and the recognition and 
evaluation of propaganda, in teacher-health programs, and in testing 
programs (with pointed reference to the national examinations for 
teachers)? (2) What is the impact of social change on American edu- 
cation? (3) How deal with frustration in school children? (4) What 
are the sources of a vital school curriculum? (5) What is the nature 
of teaching? (6) What effect will the present war have on education 
in the United States? 

With one exception the discussion leaders in this stimulating ses- 
sion were from the University of Chicago. They were Ralph W. 
Tyler, professor and chairman of the Department of Education and 
director of League College; Mortimer J. Adler; C. L. Cushman; 
Paul B. Diederich; Newton Edwards; Maurice L. Hartung; Louis 
M. Heil; Nelson B. Henry; Maynard C. Krueger; Walter H. C. 
Laves; Daniel A. Prescott; Floyd W. Reeves; Mandel Sherman; 
George Sheviakov; George Stoddard, of the University of Iowa; 
Hilda Taba; Arthur R. Turner; and Louis Wirth. In addition, the 
vice-presidents of the league, Frances Jelinek, of Milwaukee, and Ida 
May Lovejoy, of San Diego; the secretary-treasurer, Lottie K. 
Warmbold, of Minneapolis; and a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Education Association, Myrtle Hooper Dahl, 
presided over special conferences on tenure; salary schedules; rela- 
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tions of teachers with superintendents, boards of education, and the 
community; state associations and executive secretaries; publica- 
tions; personnel committees; legislative procedures and political ac- 
tivities; and the like. 

The necessary limits on this article allow only enough reporting of 
addresses and discussions to indicate directions in thinking.’ 

The report of the Bennington (Vermont) Planning Conference for 
the Cooperative Study of Teacher Education? should be studied, and 
the work of the Commission on Teacher Education of the American 
Council on Education should have attention from public-school 
teachers, who, although they have a major “stake’’ in the projects, 
are allowed very inadequate participation in the planning. 

Teachers’ colleges should recognize the threat to proper selection 
in the practice of competition for large enrolments. 

North Carolina is using a valuable technique; a week before 
school opens, teachers come together for a combination of workshop 
and studio. The plan has stirred so much interest that teachers con- 
tinue it after school hours. 

There are many valid arguments against courses and degrees as 
measurements of in-service growth, but Professor Cushman sug- 
gested one interesting argument for them: teachers might be able 
(provided, let us say, that course-taking were not made just the last 
straw) to show children that studying is fun. 

Attempts are being made in school systems to have teachers 
released for meetings of such organizations as the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, the League of Women Voters, and the 
like, as elements in the programs of in-service growth. 

As to the support of education, Professor Henry indicated that 
“current trends in tax legislation are steadily, although less rapidly 
than we may desire, moving in the direction of a more promising 


t While the supply lasts, copies of the proceedings may be obtained from the secre- 
tary, Mrs. Lottie K. Warmbold, 2843 Thirty-sixth Avenue, South, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. Other reports will appear in the National League of Teachers’ Associations 
Bulletin, at address above, and in the Education Digest, Post Office Box 100, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

2 Bennington Planning Conference for the Cooperative Study of Teacher Education: 
Reports and Addresses. Washington: Commission on Teacher Education of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1939. 
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basis of financial security for public education in the United States.” 
He expressed disapproval of earmarking funds. For eliminating the 
inequalities in educational opportunity, Professor Edwards saw no 
alternative to federal aid. Professor Krueger was of the opinion that, 
while federal aid and state aid are inevitable, it is more important 
that the aid be of the right kind, especially with respect to adminis- 
tration, than that it come this year. 

The signing of the Hatch Act raises the question of restrictions on 
teachers who are drawing money from the federal government. Pro- 
fessor Krueger was certain that Congress would not bar from politi- 
cal activity a million teachers. 

While billions are being appropriated for a military program, 
teachers must not forget that education is also a line of defense; they 
must struggle valiantly to have it recognized as such and to have it 
as adequately financed as are other lines. 

For several days the curriculum was the focus of interest. ‘“Edu- 
cational objectives,” said Professor Tyler, “can best be stated in 
terms of behavior changes that are desirable: better persons, better 
life, better society.”’ Professor Diederich’s discussion of the common 
needs—food, clothing, and shelter—and of freedom, justice, and 
beauty was thought-provoking to realistic curriculum-builders, as 
was his arresting reminder that communist and fascist youths love 
hard work and danger. 

According to Professor Sherman, courses on how to meet failure 
may be needed; he wondered what becomes of persons who are 
trained for success only. 

Finally, in connection with the discussion of democracy in ad- 
ministration, Professor Tyler, upon request, described his type of 
faculty meeting—one not for giving bulletins, but for considering 
basic problems. “Democratic administration,’ he said, “is con- 
cerned first with human values, then with business affairs.” The 
question was raised whether there are not evidences that, consciously 
or not, administrators are building a separate profession, a profes- 
sion of management. Such specialization may create a dangerous 
situation for education. 

It was pointed out that universities could help to bring about 
democratic administration by promoting a shift from subjective to 
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objective rating. There was approval for teacher-administrators and 
for committees of teachers to help select personnel (teachers and 
administrators). 

The discussion of propaganda and education, with Professor 
Krueger, and of the growth and development of children, with Pro- 
fessor Prescott, concluded the 1940 League College—undoubtedly 
one of the most effective for the growth and development of leaders 
ever sponsored by the Nationa] League of Teachers’ Associations. 


Jean Armour MacKay, President 


National League of Teachers’ 
Associations 
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THE PLACE OF EVALUATION IN MODERN 
EDUCATION 


RALPH W. TYLER 
University of Chicago 


* 
COMPLEXITY OF EVALUATION IN EDUCATION 


een of the rapid increase in the use of the term “evaluation” 
in connection with meetings and articles on education, there is 
danger that the word will lose definite meaning and become a symbol 
for the latest educational fad. Since the fundamental ideas of evalu- 
ation or appraisal have great significance for any social process, it is 
important that we understand the term clearly and that the concept 
of evaluation serve as a definite guide for our work. 

The term “evaluation” implies a process by which the values of 
some enterprise are ascertained. When the term is applied to the 
program of a school, it means the process by which we find out how 
far the objectives of the school program are being realized. This task 
seems to be simple and straightforward, and the evaluation of cer- 
tain social institutions is not particularly complex. For example, in 
the case of a retail business enterprise, the usually recognized objec- 
tives are only two, namely, the distribution of large quantities of 
goods and the making of a profit from the sale of these goods. The 
methods for determining the quantity of goods sold and the profits 
made are tangible and not difficult to apply. Hence the problem of 
evaluation is not perplexing, and, although the business enterprise 
devotes a portion of its time and energy to appropriate accounting 
procedures for the purpose of making periodic evaluations of its 
activities, we do not find a high degree of uncertainty about the 
methods of evaluation. 

In education, however, the problem of evaluation is more complex 
for several reasons. In the first place, we have not agreed on our 
fundamental objectives, so that we are in doubt as to what values we 
expect to attain and therefore what results to look for in our evalua- 
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tion. Even when a school has agreed on and has stated its objectives, 
these are frequently vague and require clarification in order to be 

understood. Furthermore, the methods of obtaining evidence about 
the attainment of some of these educational objectives are more 
difficult and less straightforward processes than those used in ap- 
praising a business. It is easy to see how to measure the amount of 
profit in a retail store; it is not so easy to devise ways for measuring 
the educational changes taking place in pupils in the school. Finally, 
the task of summarizing and interpreting the results of an evalua- 
tion of the school is complicated. Summaries of educational evalua- 
tion are needed for several different groups, that is, for pupils, 
teachers, administrators, parents, and patrons. Each of these groups 
may need somewhat different information, or at least the data will 
need to be presented in different terms. It is easy to see, then, that 
educational evaluation requires more intensive study than evalua- 
tion of many other institutions. 


PURPOSES OF EVALUATION IN EDUCATION 


For perceiving the appropriate place of evaluation in modern edu- 
cation, consideration must be given to the purposes which a program 
of evaluation may serve. At present the purposes most commonly 
emphasized in schools are the grading of pupils, the grouping and 
promotion of pupils, reports to parents, and financial reports to the 
board of education. A comprehensive program of evaluation should 
serve a broader range of purposes than these. 

One important purpose of evaluation is to make a periodic check 
on the effectiveness of the school and thus to indicate the points at 
which improvements in the program are necessary. In a business 
enterprise the monthly balance sheet serves to identify those depart- 
ments in which profits have been low and those products which have 
not sold well. This evaluation serves as a stimulus to a re-examina- 
tion and a revision of practices in the retail establishment. In similar 
fashion a periodic evaluation of the school, if comprehensively un- 
dertaken, should reveal points of strength which ought to be con- 
tinued and points where practices need modification. 

A very important purpose of evaluation which is frequently not 
recognized is validation of the hypotheses on which the school oper- 
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ates. A school organizes its curriculum on the basis of a plan which 
seems to the staff to be satisfactory, but in reality we do not yet _ 
know enough about curriculum construction to be sure that a given 
plan will work satisfactorily in a particular community. On that ac- 
count the curriculum of each school is based on hypotheses, that is, 
the best judgments that the staff can make on the basis of informa- 
tion it has. In some cases these hypotheses are not valid, and the 
school may for years continue to utilize a poorly organized curric- 
ulum because no careful evaluation has been made to check the 
validity of the hypotheses upon which the curriculum is operating. 
For example, many high schools have constructed the curriculum on 
the hypothesis that pupils will develop writing habits and skills 
appropriate to all their needs if this responsibility is left entirely 
to the English classes. Careful appraisal has shown that this hy- 
pothesis is rarely, if ever, valid. Similarly a program of guidance in 
any school system is largely based on hypotheses which have not 
been adequately validated, and again the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram may be greatly reduced because some of these hypotheses are 
not valid. Thus the effort to care for personal and social maladjust- 
ments among pupils in a large school is sometimes based on the 
hypothesis that the provision of a well-trained guidance officer for 
the school will eliminate these maladjustments. Systematic evalua- 
tion has generally shown that one officer has little effect unless a 
great deal of supplementary effort is devoted to educating teachers 
in child development and to revising the curriculum at those points 
where it promotes maladjustments. In the same way many of our 
administrative policies and practices are based on judgments which 
in a particular case may not be sound. Every educational institution 
has the responsibility of testing the major hypotheses upon which it 
operates and of adding to the fund of tested principles upon which 
schools may better operate in the future. 

A third important purpose of evaluation is to provide information 
basic to effective guidance of individual pupils. Only as we appraise 
the pupil’s achievement and as we get a comprehensive description 
of his growth and development are we in a position to give him sound 
guidance. This necessity implies evaluation sufficiently comprehen- 
sive to appraise all the significant aspects of the pupil’s accomplish- 
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ments. Merely the judgment that he is doing average work in a par- 
ticular course is not enough. We need to find out more accurately 
where he is progressing and where he is having difficulties. 

A fourth purpose of evaluation is to provide a certain psychologi- 
cal security to the school staff, to the pupils, and to the parents. The 
responsibilities of the school are broad, and they involve aspects 
which seem quite intangible to the casual observer. Frequently the 
school staff becomes a bit worried and begins to doubt whether it is 
really accomplishing its major objectives. This uncertainty may be 
a good thing if it leads to a careful appraisal and constructive meas- 
ures for improvement of the program, but without systematic evalu- 
ation the tendency is for the staff to become less secure and some- 
times to retreat to activities which give tangible results although 
they may be less important. Often we seek security through em- 
phasizing procedures which are extraneous and sometimes harmful 
to the best educational work of the school. Thus high-school teachers 
may devote an undue amount of energy to coaching for scholarship 
tests or college-entrance examinations because the success of pupils 
on these examinations serves as tangible evidence to the teacher that 
something has been accomplished. However, since these examina- 
tions may be appropriate for only a portion of the high-school stu- 
dent body, concentration of attention upon them may actually 
hinder the total educational program of the high school. In similar 
fashion elementary-school teachers may sometimes devote great 
energy to spelling and handwriting because the results are tangible, 
at the same time neglecting other aspects of their work which in- 
volve less tangible outcomes. For such teachers a comprehensive 
evaluation which gives a careful check on all aspects of the pro- 
gram would provide the kind of security that is necessary for their 
continued growth and self-confidence. Pupils and parents are also 
subject to this feeling of insecurity and in many cases desire some 
kind of tangible evidence that the educational program is effective. 
If this evidence is not provided by a comprehensive plan of evalua- 
tion, then pupils and parents are likely to turn, for security, to 
tangible but extraneous factors. 

A fifth purpose of evaluation which should be emphasized is to 
provide a sound basis for public relations. No factor is so important 
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in establishing constructive and co-operative relations with the com- 
munity as an understanding on the part of the community of the 
effectiveness of the school. A careful and comprehensive evaluation 
should provide evidence that can be widely publicized and used to 
inform the school community about the values of the school pro- 
gram. Many of the criticisms of the school expressed by taxpayers 
and parents can be met and turned to constructive co-operation if 
concrete evidence is available regarding the accomplishments of the 
school. 

Evaluation can contribute to these five purposes: it can provide 
a periodic check which gives direction to the continued improvement 
of the program of the school; it can help to validate some of the 
important hypotheses upon which the school program operates; it 
can furnish data about individual pupils essential to wise guidance; 
it can give a more satisfactory foundation for the psychological se- 
curity of the school staff, of parents, and of pupils; and it can supply 
a sound basis for public relations. For these purposes to be achieved, 
however, they must be kept continually in mind when the program 
of evaluation is planned and developed. The decision on what is to 
be evaluated, the techniques for appraisal, and the summary and 


interpretation of results should all be worked out in terms of these 
important purposes. 


BASIS FOR DECISION ON WHAT IS TO BE EVALUATED 


In deciding what is to be evaluated, we need to recognize that a 
fair and valid appraisal of the work of a school should be made in 
terms of the objectives which the school is expected to attain. This 
principle, however, is frequently neglected in educational evalua- 
tion. Frequently we fail to ask, first, “What are we trying to do in 
the school?” and, second, “‘What evidence can we get to indicate 
how far we are accomplishing what we set out to accomplish?” In- 
stead, we proceed at once to the collection of certain data without 
reference to our fundamental objectives. For example, we may pre- 
sent data abqgt school enrolments and per pupil costs as though they 
were evidence of the value of the school. Unless it can be shown that 
these data are related to the objectives of the school, they are not 
evaluation data. For that reason it is always necessary, as the first 
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step in any evaluation, to make a clear formulation of the objectives 
of the school. 

In what terms should the statement of school objectives be made? 
Since the fundamental purposes of the school are educational, the 
objectives should be stated in terms of educational aims. The school 
is not a business institution; it is not seeking to make a profit or to 
distribute material goods. It is an institution dedicated to the educa- 
tion of pupils. Fundamentally education is a process which changes 
the modes of behavior of people (“behavior’” is here used in the 
broad sense to mean ways of acting, thinking, or feeling). Each as- 
pect of the school is educational insofar as it produces desired modifi- 
cations in the ways in which pupils think, or feel, or act. These de- 
sired changes in the pupils are the educational objectives of the 
school. Therefore a statement of the objectives of the school is fun- 
damentally a description of the kinds of behavior which the school 
seeks to develop in its pupils. All other objectives of the school are 
subsidiary to these. A low per capita cost is not significant unless we 
find that this low cost is accompanied by effectiveness in producing 
the desired changes in the pupils. A large enrolment in the school 
indicates that a large number of persons are brought under the in- 
fluence of the school and therefore become the responsibility of the 
school, but it is not, directly, an evaluation of the school. Only inso- 
far as the pupils are changed in their ways of behaving can we say 
that the school is a good school. 

The implications of this principle for a complete plan of evalua- 
tion in any school are, first, that the school needs to state its funda- 
mental objectives in terms of the kinds of changes which it seeks to 
bring about in pupils and, second, that all activities of the school 
will need to be related to these fundamental aims. Other objectives 
of the school must be justified by their relations to these fundamen- 
tal educational aims. 

The relating of the subsidiary aims of the school to its educational 
objectives also helps to unify and co-ordinate the activities of the 
staff. If administrative officers, supervisory officers, teachers, jani- 
tors, and clerks could all see their functions in terms of the primary 
educational functions of the school, it would help to unite the staff 
around a common program and help to give appropriate emphasis to 
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the different aspects of the program. Without such a hierarchy of 
purposes, each staff member is likely to view his work in terms of the 
immediate task and fail to see its significance in terms of the larger 
aims of the school. In this way he may overemphasize insignificant 
aspects and fail to consider phases of the work which have a greater 
ultimate significance. 

When the statement of objectives has been drawn up, it should 
serve as the guide for selecting appropriate methods of appraisal. 
Appropriate methods are those which give evidence to indicate how 
far the objectives are being realized. In terms of educational aims, 
such evidence is that which will indicate how far significant changes 
are taking place in the pupils. The ultimate evaluation, then, of the 
school program and of any phase of this program is obtained by 
methods which appraise the product, that is, the pupil. In spite of 
this principle, we have frequently based much of our evaluation on 
methods of appraisal which check the processes and the procedures 
of the school rather than the outcomes or results. Thus a school may 
be appraised by using a check list of approved school practices. The 
school is rated “good”’ if it follows many of these practices, such as 
employing a guidance officer, maintaining a large and well-rounded 
book collection, following a single salary schedule, and so on. Of 
course this appraisal of processes rather than outcomes of education 
is helpful when used from time to time as only a tentative and pre- 
liminary technique. Some practices are more likely to produce the 
desired results than are others, and it is useful to check on these 
practices in a preliminary way in order that possible defects in the 
school may be identified. However, these practices are not univer- 
sally good. They represent the best current judgments, and some of 
them are not appropriate for certain particular situations or under 
certain conditions. Hence, as a valid measure of the quality of the 
school program, we cannot place unbounded confidence in a school’s 
use of such practices. J 

The check on processes rather than products has the additional 
limitation that practices can be followed according to the letter of 
the law rather than its spirit. A school may employ a guidance of- 
ficer, for example, whose insights are so inadequate and whose tech- 
niques are so crude that more harm than good results. A school may 
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provide a large and well-rounded book collection which does not 
widely serve the purposes of the pupils. Recent surveys have re- 
vealed the fact that schools sometimes institute a large number of 
the recommended “desirable practices” without at the same time 
improving the effect of their educational program on the pupils. 
Even when check lists and rating scales of desirable practices are 
used for the tentative guidance of the school, they should be supple- 
mented periodically by a careful appraisal of the product, that is, by 
a comprehensive evaluation of the development of pupils, to be sure 
that the educational objectives of the school are actually being 
realized. 
NEEDED IMPROVEMENTS IN EVALUATION PROCEDURES 

When schools now appraise their products, what difficulties do 
they encounter? The chief defect of most evaluation programs is 
their lack of comprehensiveness. They do not provide evidence 
about all the important changes in pupils that the school seeks to 
accomplish. Where testing programs are now used, they give fairly 
satisfactory evidence regarding the pupil’s acquisition of informa- 
tion, his general rate and comprehension in reading, and his ability 
to manipulate numerical quantities. However, most of these pro- 
grams of evaluation do not include an appraisal of the pupil’s de- 
velopment of effective ways of thinking, his acquisition of desirable 
social attitudes, his development of essential work habits and study 
skills, the increasing range and maturity of his interests, his deep- 
ening appreciations, his increasing social sensitivity, and the deep- 
ening pattern of values to which he gives allegiance. In the past ten 
years evidence has been accumulated to indicate clearly that one 
cannot infer, from an appraisal of the school on certain of these 
qualities, how effective the school is in attaining others of these objec- 
tives. A school may have notable results in helping pupils to acquire 
important information without showing similar effectiveness in 
helping them to develop better ways of thinking, or more social atti- 
tudes, or wider interests. A school may be highly capable in develop- 
ing a wide range of interests without necessarily being effective in 
developing desirable study habits or increased social sensitivity. 
Hence, if the program of evaluation is to guide us to the points of 
strength and the points of weakness in the school program, the 
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scheme of evaluation should include an appraisal of all the im- 
portant objectives which the school seeks to attain. 

Another weakness of current efforts at evaluation is the failure to 
include in a systematic plan the variety of techniques which can be 
used to appraise the changes taking place in pupils. We lean heavily 
on written examinations, on a few types of objective tests, and on the 
subjective impressions of teachers. Many other appraisal devices 
could be used, such as records of activities in which pupils par- 
ticipate, questionnaires, check lists, anecdotal records and observa- 
tional records, interviews, reports made by parents, products made 
by the pupils, and records made by instruments (motion pictures, 
eye-movement records, sound recordings, and the like). The schools 
need to co-operate with test-makers in developing a much wider 
range of evaluation techniques that will get at some of the less 
commonly appraised objectives. 

The improvement of evaluation also involves more attention to 
the methods for summarizing and interpreting the evidence obtained 
from appraisals of various sorts. At present it is common to sum- 
marize the results of various tests in terms of a single mark. This 
practice conceals rather than highlights important information. It : 
does not indicate what are the strengths and the weaknesses of indi- 
vidual pupils or the points at which the program as a whole should 
be revised. We need to develop a plan for summarizing data which 
will be more analytical and which will serve to describe clearly the if 
factors that should be given greater attention. Furthermore, in re- s 
porting to pupils, parents, and patrons, we need to learn to express 
our results in simpler terms—in words and phrases which are easily 
understood—and to use illustrations which will serve to illuminate 
our data. Little attention has been given this problem. Attack upon ht 
it should involve the co-operation of persons in public relations, as ‘ 
well as teachers, guidance officers, test-makers, and administrators. 
Since the ultimate purpose of our evaluation is to improve the edu- 
cational program of the school and to make it more efficient, we 
must strive to develop evaluation techniques, records, and methods 
which will show us clearly the points needing attention and which 
will be even more intelligible to our constituency than is the balance 
sheet of a business enterprise. 
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PROMOTING THE MENTAL HEALTH AND SOCIAL 
ADJUSTMENT OF PUPILS 


ROSCOE PULLIAM 
Southern Illinois Normal University, Carbondale, Illinois 


* 


N THIS modern life, with all its complexities and all its strains, 
many persons let their problems overwhelm them. Some young 
people who fail to adjust themselves to their surroundings try to 
obtain the things that they desire through short cuts which may lead 
them into crime. Others, finding themselves constantly thwarted by 
circumstances that they do not want to face or cannot understand, 
eventually become neurotics of one sort or another, many of them 
serious enough to necessitate confinement in hospitals. Still others, 
whose outward behavior never becomes serious enough to engage 
the attention of the courts or of the hospitals, nevertheless live 
thwarted, unhappy lives. The rising divorce-rate, the inability of 
many persons to find satisfactory and happy friendships, to establish 
wholesome relations with their fellow-workers, and other similar un- 
happy circumstances are common results of bad mental health or 
improper social adjustment. 

Since the school is the one institution which is in constant contact 
with all the children throughout the time when they are young and 
pliant, it is the institution which can best do the job of discovering 
and trying to help children who are headed for chronic unhappiness 
or for rebellion against society before their troubles become so serious 
that nothing can be done for them. 


THE SCHOOL’S TWOFOLD PROBLEM IN PROMOTING HAPPINESS 


There are at least two ways in which the school can work effec- 
tively toward reducing the amount of unhappiness that comes about 
as a result of bad social adjustment. The first and most obvious way 
is to make the school a wholesome, happy place in which the basic 
social needs of every child are well served. In this respect the schools 
have made tremendous improvement during the past half-century, 
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but they still fall far short of what they might be. This first duty 
of the school has to do with the prevention rather than the cure of 
social maladjustment. 

The second thing which the school may do deals directly with the 
problem of correction after some apparent damage has already been 
done. No matter how well the school may carry out the first duty, 
there will always be instances where other influences that play on 
the child—the home, the neighborhood, bad physical health, ex- 
tremely unfortunate early experiences—will start a child along the 
road toward unhappiness, mental instability, or delinquency. The 
school is then the only institution that is in a position to detect the 
symptoms before permanent damage has been done. 


SOME FUNDAMENTALS OF GOOD SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 
AND MENTAL HEALTH 


Some years ago Thomas,’ at that time a member of the faculty of 
the Department of Sociology at the University of Chicago, listed 
four fundamental social needs that must be satisfied if a person is to 
be happy. These four fundamental needs he called “security,” 
“desire for mastery” (later called “responses’’), ‘new experience,”’ 
and “recognition.” “Security” includes a minimum degree of freedom 
from sheer physical want and, more important, a feeling of certainty 
that the immediate, intimate world in which the child lives is a 
reasonable and stable place in which he is perfectly safe and that it is 
likely to remain so. A feeling that his family is secure is particularly 
important to the child; any strained relations that may exist between 
the father and the mother or any other threats of dissolution that 
may hang over the home are the most demoralizing insecurities of all 
for a child. 

The term “responses” means easy, free relationships with the 
people with whom the individual is intimately associated, relation- 
ships that are based on mutual liking and on confidence and respect. 
The other two categories—new experience, or adventure, and rec- 
ognition—are clear enough to require no further explanation. 

t William I. Thomas, ‘The Persistence of Primary-Group Norms in Present-Day 


Society and Their Influence in Our Educational System,” Suggestions of Modern Sci- 
ence concerning Education, pp. 159-97. New York: Macmillan Co., 1917. 
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While it is probably true that these categories do not cover all 
the social needs of a person, unless they are broadly interpreted, 
they do represent important factors in human happiness. Unless it 
is presumed to be included under the term “recognition,” one would 
say that there ought to be included the opportunity for doing crea- 
tive work which rises above the level of a daily task and which 
promises to culminate from time to time in the high satisfaction of 
having originated something of significant value. 

The school that promotes the happy, wholesome development of 
the child is a school that, so far as it can do so, helps to supply to 
every child these fundamental social needs. At present the provision 
of family security is largely beyond the control of the school, but 
the other categories—responses, new experiences, recognition, and 
opportunity for creative effort—can, to a large degree, be supplied 
by the school. The more nearly the school comes to supplying all 
these needs in adequate amounts for all the children, the better 
school it will be from the standpoint of promoting the mental health 
and social adjustment of its pupils. 

The whole rich program of the modern school, with its better- 
trained teachers, better school buildings and school equipment, 
better books, more attention to pupil health and to pupil interests, 
and many other improvements, plays its part in providing oppor- 
tunities to the pupils for obtaining the satisfactions that they need. 


PROVIDING FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES AMONG CHILDREN 

One other extremely important factor in securing happy, success- 
ful work from all pupils lies in understanding and providing for the 
great differences that exist among children. Since children differ 
widely in almost every aspect of their beings, it is obvious that all 
children cannot get satisfaction from the same kind of creative effort 
and that all of them cannot receive recognition for the same kind of 
achievement. It was in this respect that the schools of an older day, 
with their almost exclusive emphasis on academic scholarship, did 
as much harm to some of the children as they did good to the others. 
Thus a most important factor in making the school .a happy, satis- 
factory place for children to be is for it to understand, and to make 
full allowance for, the great differences that exist among children. 
These differences are of several significant kinds. 
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1. Differences in ability to do school work —With one kind of differ- 
ence among children in school, anyone who has taught for even a 
short time is certain to be familiar, that is, the differences among 
children in their ability to do school work. Yet, although every 
teacher and every person who deals with children at all recognizes 
that these differences exist, most teachers probably do not realize 
sufficiently how great the differences are, nor do they make enough 
provision in planning their teaching to meet the difficulties. 

If one would take a typical, unselected class of fourth- or fifth- 
grade children and measure them on any one of the measurable 
abilities which the school is supposed to be teaching, one would 
find that the abilities of a group of thirty-five children range all the 
way from an average second-grade ability to an ability equal to 
that of the average pupil when he finishes Grade VIII. For example, 
in such a room one would probably find a child whose ability to spell 
is not much better than the median standard spelling score for a 
second-grade pupil, while the best child in the room would probably 
be found to be fully as good as the median standard for Grade VIII. 
What has been said about spelling could be said about almost every 
other ability or interest that the school is supposed to inculcate. 

Although these differences in ability have long been recognized 
and much has been written about them, the school does not yet do 
as much about them as it ought to do. The tendency still is to 
operate the schools too much as if all fifth-grade pupils were alike 
and were able to make equally good responses to a given quality of 
teaching. The result of this policy on the actual quality of education 
that the children get is bad enough: pupils in the best fourth of the 
class are probably working much below their full capacity to do 
school work and thereby becoming bored and sometimes actually 
doing work of a poorer quality than that done by some of the chil- 
dren who are working more nearly up to their capacity, while the 
pupils in the least able fourth of the class are struggling along, 
missing a large part of what they ought to learn, because the larger 
middle group of the class, which determines the rate at which the 
class moves, is able to learn more quickly and better than they. 

However, the effect on the work that the pupils do is not the only 
bad result of failure to take into consideration these differences in 
ability. The effect on the attitudes and the emotional life of the 
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child is likely to be even more important than the effect on his 
school work. 

2. Differences in sensitiveness—Not only do children differ widely 
in their ability to do school work, but there are other differences 
which are much less obvious but just as important among the chil- 
dren in the room—differences that do not always correspond, pupil 
for pupil, to differences in ability to do school work. One of these 
less obvious but important differences consists in the difference in 
sensitiveness. The old-fashioned schoolmaster whose boast was that 
he treated all the children alike was not very wise because it happens 
that all children do not give the same responses to the same treat- 
ment. A reproof or a disappointment which might completely crush 
a very sensitive child would be thrown off by a less easily disturbed 
pupil with scarcely a moment’s concern. 

Differences in sensitiveness become extremely important where 
reproofs, punishments, failures, and disappointments are concerned. 
Investigations of the effect of emotional disturbances on learning 
show clearly that learning takes place best in a situation where the 
whole atmosphere is pleasant and that the highest kind of learning 
can hardly take place at all when the person who is supposed to do 
the learning is either frightened or angry; yet fright, anger, and 
kindred emotional experiences, such as chagrin and embarrassment, 
come to some people much more easily than they do to others. It isa 
part of the fine art of teaching for a teacher to know which pupils 
require encouragement and extremely careful treatment and which 
of them can bear reproof and disappointment and perhaps even need 
it for their own good. 

3. Differences in economic or social status —Again, children differ 
widely in a number of factors dependent on the influence and the 
support which their homes give to them. Some of these are obvious 
to anyone who is at all discerning. Some children are much better off 
than others in simple physical ways. They are better fed, better 
clothed, better housed; their occasional illnesses are carefully at- 
tended. Any slight physical defects, such as bad teeth or defects in 
vision or in hearing, are promptly discovered and corrected, while 
other children come from homes where these simple physical com- 
forts are inadequately provided. Given two children with almost 
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equal native endowment, with the same ambition and the same good 
attitudes toward their work, the child who comes from a home where 
his physical welfare is carefully looked after has a tremendous ad- 
vantage over the child who comes from a home where either poverty 
or indifference causes his physical welfare to be neglected. 

Even a simple circumstance has all sorts of ramifications that tend 
to affect the pupil’s attitudes and his general happiness, as well as 
his physical welfare. For example, there is a period during early 
adolescence when not only the adequacy and the comfort of clothing 
are extremely important but also the appearance, the style, and 
the kind of clothing must be good enough to conform to the some- 
times cruel social standards imposed by the group of which the child 
is a part. 

4. Differences in education of parents, in intellectual outlook, or in 
emotional tone of home.—Another kind of difference which is likely to 
have great effect on the quality of the child’s school work is the 
difference in the intellectual background of the home. Again let us 
imagine two children of practically the same native endowment, one 
coming from a home where the attitude toward all the things that 
the school represents is extremely favorable, where the interests of 
the home are very wide, where the conversation within the home is of 
good quality and covers many fields, where a daily newspaper and 
good magazines and books are found, where the programs heard over 
the radio are of reasonably good quality; the other child coming from 
a home where the parents have not been well educated, where the 
interests are narrowed down to the immediate problems of physical 
existence, where the range of interests goes no farther than the petty 
gossip of the neighborhood, where there are no newspapers, no 
magazines, few books, and no radio. It would be most remarkable, 
to say the least, if the child who comes from the last-described home, 
even though he has excellent native endowment, were able to do as 
good school work as the child who comes from a home which pro- 
vides him all the stimulation and advantage that could be expected. 

The homes from which children come also differ greatly in their 
happiness, a factor which has been found to be very important by 
persons who have been investigating the backgrounds of children 
who have fallen into some conflict with society. A child who comes 
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from a home which is constantly disturbed by petty bickering and 
quarreling, a home which he probably feels is insecure, cannot bring 
to school the same happy outlook on everything he meets that is 
brought by the child who comes from a home where the rule is good 
humor and co-operation rather than unhappiness and dissension. 

Great importance of these differences —If the school is to do well its 
job of providing a wholesome, happy place in which the basic social 
needs of every child are well served, the teacher must understand 
the significance of all these various ways in which the pupils in any 
average schoolroom differ. Above all things, it is important for the 
teacher to remember that the pupil’s attitudes and the pupil’s con- 
duct are caused by things that are happening to the pupil either in 
the school or outside the school, that human behavior is not an un- 
predictable thing, and that unfavorable behavior or unsuccessful 
work does not usually originate from conditions that are inherent 
within the pupil. The things that happen to children are caused 
by definite conditions, just exactly as other natural phenomena are 
caused, and teaching on its highest level requires that the teacher 
understand the underlying causes of both favorable and unfavor- 
able behavior. In order for the teacher to get at the causes in any 
particular case, it is important that he know the background of the 
individual pupil who is involved. Knowing these backgrounds im- 
plies taking into consideration all the various ways in which children 
differ from one another. 

Individual differences and the basic social needs——The older school 
which placed emphasis only on academic scholarship, which honored 
pupils who were able to do the academic work well and more or less 
rejected or condemned those who were not, often developed a fierce 
hostility among some of its pupils, a hostility that expressed itself in 
all sorts of depredations on the school—putting the cow in the as- 
sembly hall or a mouse in the teacher’s desk—and in a sort of con- 
stant guerrilla warfare of the majority of the pupils against the 
faculty and administration of the school. 

The fact that this warfare has largely disappeared of its own 
accord testifies to the vast improvement that has come about in 
the school program during the past forty years. The ideal school 
program is that which gives all the pupils time enough and in- 
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struction enough to learn to do the fundamental things which all 
children must learn well and that which carefully refrains from 
making those things competitive. If one child can learn the multi- 
plication table in a week and another child requires a month for the 
task, it does not follow that the latter child could get along without 
the multiplication table, but neither does it follow that the former 
child should receive any special recognition for learning it in a week. 

There are things which every child does not need to learn to do 
well, and the ideal school offers a varied and a well-rounded program 
of intellectual, social, athletic, and civic activities. In such a pro- 
gram the child, no matter what his peculiar talents or deficiencies, 
will find something which seems to him important and out of which 
he will get the satisfactions that come from recognition, intimate 
friendships growing out of common interests, and opportunities for 
doing something creative. The better modern schools have almost 
reached this ideal. Critics of the varied, busy program of a modern 
junior high school, for example, who deplore the amount of time that 
is consumed in pupil activities and yearn for the “good old days” 
when there was sound and vigorous scholarship, neglect altogether 
to consider that happiness and good mental balance are more im- 
portant, both to the individual and to society, than the erudition 
which the old school was supposed to give its pupils. This erudition 
was often obtained for a few at the expense of unhappiness, disap- 
pointment, and demoralizing feelings of inferiority for the majority 
of the pupils. As a matter of fact, it remains to be proved that the 
modern school does not produce a larger proportion of good, 
thorough scholars than did its prototype of several generations ago. 

The teacher who has some understanding of all the different prob- 
lems of the pupils in his room can do a great deal to help the children 
who are suffering from lack of recognition and friendship. The 
underprivileged boy, who has been a disappointment to himself and 
to his parents as far as school work is concerned, can be greatly 
helped emotionally if he is given some small responsibilities about 
the school or classroom and is given some praise when he discharges 
them well. Even the smallest group of children in the remotest one- 
room school can be taught to give to one another, especially to the 
less fortunate members of the group, the responses and the recogni- 
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tion that they need to keep them happy. Every school, through 
its libraries, through its play activities, through excursions, through 
the moving picture and the radio (if these are available), and 
through every other possible means, should provide new experiences, 
vicarious if not real, for the children who are in school. It is the 
search for new experiences, for adventure, combined with the desire 
for recognition which does not come in legitimate ways, that starts 
many young people down the road toward delinquency and crime. 


DISCOVERING AND HELPING THE CHILD WHO IS 
ALREADY MALADJUSTED 


We come now to the question of what the school may do to correct 
social or emotional disturbances after they have already been de- 
veloped. It is rather obvious that the school is the one social agency 
which can detect unfortunate tendencies in children before those 
tendencies become serious enough to engage the attention of anyone 
else, or even to be clearly evident to the parents, since the parents do 
not have the intimate acquaintance with other children to serve as 
a norm against which to measure their own. Failure on the part of 
the child to enter wholeheartedly into play with other children or oc- 
casional or frequent withdrawal from the activities of the school, 
excessive daydreaming, a tendency toward pouting or violent dis- 
plays of temper, the disposition to be more than ordinarily active, 
inability to sit still for any reasonable period of time, inability to con- 
centrate on any kind of work for very long at a time, excessive dis- 
position to annoy other people, particularly smaller children, undue 
preoccupation with any sort of morbid interests—all are symptoms 
of bad emotional adjustment. 

Fortunately for children and for society, many of these cases cor- 
rect themselves as home conditions change or as the child develops 
new interests outside his home and sometimes outside the school. 
At best, there is the great likelihood that, even though outward 
manifestations of the symptoms do disappear, the experiences that 
caused the symptoms have left scars in the emotional makeup of the 
child which will predispose him to other unhappiness later in life. It 
is the duty of the school to try to obtain for children who show any 
signs of long-continued emotional disturbance a chance to be exam- 
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ined by persons who are specially trained to understand such 
matters. Where no such facilities are available, the teacher should 
try to handle the matter as wisely and as tactfully as possible and 
should make every effort to change the child’s habits and his outlook 
so that he will become a full and happy participant in the whole life 
of the school. This is a problem of re-education in habits and in 
attitudes, and it cannot be done suddenly. Certainly it cannot be 
accomplished by preaching alone. 

The careful, systematic study of the emotional problems of chil- 
dren is of relatively recent origin. It began less than a half-century 
ago in connection with the juvenile courts of some of the great cities, 
notably Chicago and Boston. As more and more experience has ac- 
cumulated in child-guidance bureaus and institutes for juvenile re- 
search, it has become more and more obvious that the juvenile 
court is not the only place where the services of psychiatrists and 
social workers are needed. Many children who are considered 
normal and who never engage the attention of the police and the 
courts are nevertheless sources of unhappiness to themselves and to 
their families because they have not been able to manage to be happy 
in their relationships at home or at school, or both. 

Here the classroom teacher, because of his many duties and be- 
cause of the limits of his training, since he cannot be a specialist in 
all fields, needs only to know that better ways of handling these 
problems exist. Where facilities are already provided, he should see 
to it that children under his direction who need these facilities are 
discovered and referred to the proper authorities. 

Where no such facilities exist, it is at least a part of the teacher’s 
duty to help to bring the public to understand that such facilities 
are necessary. Above all things, every teacher needs to know that 
the older attitude of the school, which was to suppress the symptoms 
and to condemn and punish all overt offenses, is a poor way to 
handle problems of behavior and problems of emotional maladjust- 
ment. The modern school has the responsibility to understand 
causes, to know the problems that the child faces, and, insofar 
as possible, to correct the troublesome conditions. 
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SIGHT SYLLABLES VERSUS LETTER PHONICS 


E. W.DOLCH 
University of Illinois 


* 


l HAS been pointed out that the chief use of phonics is the sound- 

. ing-out of the polysyllables which the child begins to meet in 
large numbers in Grade III and continues to meet in all his reading 
throughout the rest of life. The correctness of this statement is 
shown by the fact that, of the nineteen thousand words included in 
the Combined Word List, only three thousand are monosyllables. 
Since probably a majority of the monosyllables are learned as sight 
words in the primary grades, the sixteen thousand polysyllables re- 
main to be met with during the rest of school life or in after-school 
life. Of course many other words not on the Combined Word List are 
met in reading, and these also are chiefly polysyllables. Therefore it 
is important to discover just how phonics can be of most use in this 
never-ending attack on polysyllables. 

A previous article? discussed the question whether the “impor- 
tant” phonograms, which have been identified by research and which 
are commonly taught in the primary grades, can be of much help in 
sounding out polysyllables. That study showed that these twenty- 
four “important” phonograms corresponded to only 11.6 per cent of 
the 8,509 syllables in a sampling of 14,000 running words in elemen- 
tary-school textbooks in arithmetic, history, and geography; that 
6.8 per cent of these were accounted for by the three endings -ing, 
-er, and -ed; and that, therefore, only 4.8 per cent corresponded to 
the other twenty-one. This unexpected situation was easily ex- 
plained by the fact that all these phonograms begin with vowels, 

whereas most syllables in the English language begin with conso- 


: B. R. Buckingham and E. W. Dolch (compilers), A Combined Word List. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1936. 

2 E. W. Dolch, ‘‘Phonics and Polysyllables,” Elementary English Review, XV (April, 
1938), 120-24. 
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nants. This research showed that, even if these phonograms might 
stand for parts of syllables or even parts of two different syllables, 
they still accounted for only 38.7 per cent of the cases, 61.3 per cent 
being unaccounted for. 

If phonograms are not going to “unlock” polysyllables, it is ad- 
visable to discover what the common syllables really are so that the 
schools may teach them. We are all sure that we know many com- 
mon syllables so well that we recognize them by sight in any strange 
word. A second study was therefore made of the 8,509 syllables pre- 
viously discussed. Among these were found 1,255 different syllables. 
Were there not among this number certain common syllables which 
might be taught to children in order to help them with the new long 
words in their reading? 

The first step was to select the one hundred most common of the 
syllables and to see just how common they are. The result was 
Table 1, which shows that, when the 100 most common (of the total 
of 1,255 different syllables) were listed, the syllable -img occurred 
most frequently (240 times) and that the last place was shared by a 
group used 18 times each: co, for, go, min, mount, on, and to. Ex- 
amination showed this list to be unsatisfactory because frequent ap- 
pearance of a single word in the sampling would give high frequency 
to the syllables in that word. For instance, prob- and -lem are on the 
list solely because of the word “‘problem,”’ and -iween is on the list 
solely because of repetition of the word “‘between.” Yet the sound- 
ing-out of a word is a difficulty only the first few times it is met. 
From that point on, the word may not need to be sounded but may 
have become a sight word. 

It seemed that a better list of the 100 commonest syllables could 
be obtained if each word were counted only once; at least such a list 
would be better than that given in Table 1. The tabulation on this 
basis is given in Table 2. In this case the most common syllable is 
again -ing, used in 135 different words, and the least common a large 
group of syllables each of which appears in only six different words. 

Aside from the single letter a, the most common syllables on this 
_ list are, as might be expected, the inflectional endings -img (135), 
-ed (go), and -er (72). Other prefixes and suffixes which are often 
emphasized as of much importance in sounding polysyllables do not 
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appear with notable frequency; for instance, the prefixes: in- (38), 
re- (30), de- (29), con- (29), ex- (26), com- (20), pro- (13), un- (8), and 
dis- (7); and the suffixes: -/y (59), -tiom (38), -ment (17), and -ful (8). 


TABLE 1 


ONE HUNDRED MOST COMMON SYLLABLES AND TOTAL FREQUENCY OF OCCUR- 
RENCE OF EACH IN A 14,000-WORD SAMPLING OF TEXTBOOKS IN 
ARITHMETIC, GEOGRAPHY, AND HISTORY 


Fre- Fre- Fre- Fre- 

Syllable | || Syllable Syllable | || Syllable 

currence currence currence currence 
24 || long...... 23 ....... 24 
ck 21 50 || man...... ras 20 


A study of this table leads inevitably to the question whether 
there really are a great number of syllables which are common 
enough to be taught for their value in sounding out polysyllables. 
At first glance it would seem that any syllable which appears in only 
six different words in a total of fourteen thousand running words, as 
do the least frequent on this list, would not be of sufficient impor- 
tance to be learned as a syllable. However, fourteen thousand run- 
ning words make up only about fifty pages of an ordinary textbook, 
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and to be able to use the sound of a syllable in six different words 
within fifty pages would certainly be of help in pronouncing. Then, 
if one examines even the less frequent syllables on the list, it is found 


TABLE 2 


THE 101 MOST COMMON SYLLABLES AND NUMBER OF DIFFERENT WORDS IN 
WHICH EACH APPEARS IN A 14,000-WORD SAMPLING OF TEXTBOOKS IN 
ARITHMETIC, GEOGRAPHY, AND HISTORY 


Number Number 


of Dif- of Dif- 
Syllable Syllable Syllable Syllable 


Words Words 


= 
° 


29 


that practically all of them are syllables which are instantly recog- 
nized as being in rather common use. One reads down the list with- 
out hesitation, evidently recognizing these letter combinations by 
sight without having to work them out. These considerations would 
lead to the conclusion that Table 2 gives 101 common sight syllables 
which experienced readers at once recognize. 

Two other questions remain to be answered. First, granting that 
the two lists given are suggestive, what method should be used to 


Number Number : 
of Dif- 
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determine the list of sight syllables that should really be taught in 
the schools? It has been shown that two methods of tabulation give 
different results and that frequencies, no matter how computed, 
range from high to very low and yield no satisfactory basis for draw- 
ing a line between common and uncommon. Second, even after a 
list of common syllables is decided on, when should these syllables 
be taught and how? 

Finally, admitting that a child does learn sight syllables and that 
common sight syllables could be taught, there still remains the ques- 
tion whether letter phonics is not, after all, the more practical an- 
swer. Even if one hundred or two hundred common syllables are 
identified and taught, this article has shown that there are many 
hundreds more to be met with. Even when the two hundred “most 
common” syllables are identified, there are still more than a thou- 
sand others in this sampling. Perhaps a well-developed skill in work- 
ing out any syllable, common or uncommon, will give a child the best 
aid in attacking the host of polysyllables which he will always meet 
in his reading. Of course the sounding-out of syllables will in time 
lead to the instant recognition of many of these syllables, that is, to a 
large stock of sight syllables. 


The sounding-out of polysyllables is a major problem in reading in 
the middle grades, in the upper grades, in high school, and beyond. 
More research is needed to determine how it may best be solved. 


HOMESTEAD TAX EXEMPTIONS 
AND SCHOOL FINANCE 


P. G. HUDSON 
University of Arizona 


* 


THE BACKGROUND 
ee the present system of federal, state, and local finance 
in the United States represents fundamentally a compromise 
between equity and expediency, its outward appearance is often 
likened to a crazy quilt on which patches have been added helter- 
skelter by various pressure groups. At present the home-owner 
group in many states seems intent on removing a portion of the 
property tax—the largest patch and the original mainstay of the 
quilt. Although the federal government does not use the property 
tax and. the states are relying more and more on other taxes, the 
lesser governmental units—the counties, the cities, and the school 
districts—look to the property tax for their main source of support. 
Since education is the most important single function of these lesser 
units, any substantial loss of revenue from the property tax will 

cause a serious problem in school finance. 

In order to explore this possibility, the writer sent a questionnaire 
to the state tax commission or similar state body in each of the forty- 
eight states. Ten questions, carefully phrased to avoid misunder- 
standing, were asked. The information requested was limited to that 
which the correspondent could supply in a minimum of space and 
with a minimum of research on his part. Fortunately all states ex- 
cept one, Louisiana, sent in replies. Although the answers were not 
complete in all details, they form the basis for some very interesting 
summaries. 

THE FACTS 

Definition of the term.—Perhaps it will be well to begin by pointing 
out the different shades of meaning of the phrase “homestead tax 
exemption.” Essentially it means a special relief from the property 
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tax granted to home-owners who occupy their own homes, and it 
does not, properly, refer to the relatively small personal-belongings 
exemptions that commonly are granted to home-owners and renters 
alike. 

The definition of “homestead” varies from state to state. In 
Arkansas, for example, the exemption applies only to the value of 
the home and not to the value of the land on which it is built. In 
Florida the exemption applies to the value of both the house and 
city lots up to one-half acre in size and 160-acre farms. Oklahoma 
grants exemption to city lots as large as one acre as well as to 160- 
acre farms. In Vermont the exemption is really an exemption on im- 
provements and applies to all new buildings valued at not more than 
$5,000, and it is limited to a period of five years. 

Exemption laws in effect.—By the spring of 1939 fourteen states 
were granting some form of special relief from the property tax to 
home-owners. These states, as shown in Table 1, included Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas, Vermont, West Virginia, and 
Wyoming. In Iowa, Minnesota, and West Virginia the special relief 
is not exactly an outright exemption of a certain amount of assessed 
value. Minnesota and West Virginia simply provide for a special 
low tax rate to apply against the assessed value of homes occupied by 
their owners. Louisiana grants some homestead tax exemption if 
other tax revenues permit it. Iowa has a somewhat complicated sys- 
tem of property-tax rebates, paid from a so-called “homestead-credit 
fund,” which are available to home-owners upon application. 

It is significant that in one other state, South Dakota, a law pro- 
viding homestead tax exemption was passed and later repealed after 
the plan had been tried out. The law was passed in 1937 and granted 
100 per cent exemption from the state property tax on homes. It 
caused a shrinkage of 21 per cent in state revenues and was promptly 
repealed when the legislature met again in 1939. 

In at least ten additional states agitation for a homestead tax ex- 
emption law has led to legislative consideration, which so far has 
been unsuccessful. These states include Arizona, Kansas, Nebraska, 
New York, North Dakota, Oregon, Rhode Island, Utah, Washing- 
ton, and Wisconsin. In North Carolina and in Utah the state consti- 
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tution has been amended to permit the passage of a home-exemption 
law. In North Carolina no bill has yet been introduced, and in Utah 
a homestead tax exemption law was passed by the legislature but 
was vetoed by the governor. 

The homestead tax exemption movement, successful or unsuccess- 
ful, is of comparatively recent origin. It has taken place mostly since 
1932. The laws of Indiana (before 1902) and Vermont (1917) are the 
two notable early exceptions. 

Variations in the exemption.—In those states where homestead tax 
exemption laws are in force, the nature of the exemption shows great 
variation. Florida and Mississippi grant the largest exemption 
($5,000). The amounts range down to $500 in Wyoming and $200 in 
New Mexico. The most common is $1,000 or $2,000. 

Each of many governmental units, such as the city, the school 
district, the county, and the state, may levy a tax on the same prop- 
erty at its own particular rate. The question arises: Are home-own- 
ers exempt, within the limits of the exemption, from all these dif- 
ferent tax rates? Again no uniformity of practice exists. In five 
states—Florida, Indiana, Minnesota, New Mexico, and Wyoming— 
the exemption extends to the rates levied by all governmental units 
for taxes to defray the regular operating expenses. In Georgia and 
Mississippi the exemption extends to all tax rates except the city 
rates. In Oklahoma and Vermont only the local rates are affected, 
while in Alabama, Arkansas, and Texas, the exemption extends only 
to the state rate. Thus the exemption in these last three states does 
not amount to as much as it does in the other states. The property- 
tax rebate plan used in Iowa and the special low rate assessed in 
West Virginia do not constitute actual exemptions from the home- 
stead tax. 

In no case can the exemption very well extend to the property-tax 
rates levied for debt service on bonds already outstanding when the 
exemption law was passed. If it did, it would tend to destroy public 
credit and probably would not be legal. This feature limits the ex- 
emption to that portion of the property-tax rates levied to meet the 
regular operating expenses of government. 

Reductions in tax revenues.—Close estimates of the reductions in 
tax revenues through the homestead tax exemptions are difficult to 
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obtain because many other factors may cause variation in the tax 
yields from year to year. The likelihood of false bills of sale or rental 
contracts drawn up in the guise of instalment purchases further com- 
plicates the matter. 

Tax officials in Alabama, however, estimate an annual reduction 
of about a million dollars in the state property-tax yield. In Florida 
the reduction was about 16 per cent of the state property-tax yield. 
In Georgia, where the officials have made very close studies, the re- 
duction for the state was 21 per cent, while the county reductions 
ranged as high as 64 per cent. Minnesota and New Mexico each 
reported only a 3 per cent reduction. In Oklahoma the average drop 
in the assessed valuations of all counties was 10 per cent, but in par- 
ticular counties and school districts the reductions were much higher. 
The Research Division of the Tax Department in Oklahoma has 
made a careful study of the problem. Texas reported a drop of 15-20 
per cent in the state property-tax yield. In Vermont no revenue for- 
merly received actually was lost because the exemption law applies 
only to new buildings not previously taxed. The small $500 exemp- 
tion of Wyoming caused a reduction of 3.2 per cent in the yield of the 
state property tax and an average reduction of 4.3 per cent in the 
local property-tax yields. 

Some estimates have also been made of the probable reductions if 
homestead-exemption laws should be passed. A bill providing a 
$2,500 home exemption was introduced in Washington. Had it 
passed, it would have caused estimated reductions ranging from 3 
per cent to 30 per cent in the revenues of the state and the local 
governmental units. In Arizona an initiative measure providing a 
$5,000 home exemption was barely defeated in the autumn of 1938. 
If it had passed, it would have caused a reduction of 15-20 per cent 
in the state property-tax yield and reductions of more than 50 per 
cent in the revenues of school districts where the main type of tax- 
able property is residential real estate. 

Effects on school finance.—Exactly what would have happened to 
school finance in Arizona and Washington if these laws had passed is 
not entirely clear. What has actually happened in the states which 
have homestead-exemption laws is more certain. 

The most common effect has been higher tax rates on the other 
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property remaining on the tax rolls and increased state aid to the 
local governmental units, especially to the school districts. The de- 
mands for this increased state aid have been financed mainly by new 
or increased sales taxes. Minnesota, however, levied a special per- 
sonal-income tax for schools, and Mississippi levied added taxes on 
cigarettes and beer. The Mississippi state government undertakes 
to reimburse all its local taxing units for the reductions resulting 
from the exemption of homesteads. Consequently, as a Mississippi 
tax official explains, school districts and other local units may enjoy 
an increase in revenues by this method because they have no de- 
linquencies in the payment of taxes on homesteads. In Wyoming the 
reductions in the property-tax yield are recovered from a special 
sales-tax fund. Thus, indirectly some additional state funds become 
incorporated in school-district finances. In Iowa the local govern- 
mental units suffer no decline in revenues because they levy and col- 
lect the property tax as usual. The home-owners receive a rebate, 
which is paid from the state-supported “homestead-credit fund.” 
Thus state funds indirectly make their way into the coffers of the 
local taxing units. 

In Oklahoma the state replaces directly the reductions in school- 
district revenues but allows the other local governmental units to 
shift for themselves. The method of calculating the increased state 
aid to schools is to multiply the value of the property exempted by 
the current tax rates. Since the tax rates on other property are now 
commonly higher than formerly, this method redounds to the benefit 
of the schools. It was hoped that financial pressure would bring 
about increased consolidation and economy in counties, townships, 
and municipalities. 

In Georgia the effect on school finance of the $2,000 home exemp- 
tion has been disastrous. No increased state aid to schools was forth- 
coming. The reduction in property-tax revenues forced the schools 
to operate on a seven-month basis, and in some localities teachers’ 
salaries are as much as two months in arrears. The state law pro- 
hibits borrowing to meet current expenditures and also prohibits the 
payment of salaries in the form of warrants. In Georgia the school 
teachers have borne the brunt of the homestead tax exemption. 
The comptroller’s office of the state of Florida reports that the 
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$5,000 exemption to home-owners in that state has decreased the 
revenue for school purposes and has caused increased financial diffi- 
culties to county school boards and school districts, but details were 
not given. 


THE THEORY 


Homestead exemption is one phase of the basic question: Should 
the tax system be used for purposes other than the raising of 
revenue? The question has a twofold aspect: (1) Should punitive 
taxes be levied to discourage undesirable social activities? (2) Should 
tax exemption be used to encourage desirable social activities? 

The conservative thought on the matter holds that any use of the 
tax system other than that of raising revenue in as equitable a man- 
ner as possible is likely to impair success in this main reason for 
taxes. This result is certainly possible if many of the taxpayers ques- 
tion the desirability of the particular secondary purpose of the tax 
system. When this questioning occurs, disrespect for all taxes is 
engendered, and the financial support of the government is under- 
mined. The more liberal view is that the tax system should be used 
for attaining desirable social aims if this seems to offer the most con- 
venient way of attaining them. This liberal view may be the de- 
sirable one, but in no case should a secondary purpose of the tax 
system result in a less equitable distribution of the tax burden. 

Since homestead exemption usually results in increased state aid 
to the lesser governmental units, it likewise brings up the general 
question of the advisability of grants-in-aid or of transfer of funds 
from the larger governmental spending units to subordinate units. 
These transfers sometimes facilitate much-needed nation-wide or 
state-wide projects and bring about a certain degree of desirable 
uniformity, as in the case of national highways. On the other hand, 
grants-in-aid give rise to certain dangers. Wealthy localities are 
often forced to subsidize governmental spending in poor localities, 
and, more seriously, diminution of local interest in what were for- 
merly more purely matters of local public finance is likely to lead to 
extravagance. 

We may now direct our attention to an examination of homestead 
exemption in the light of these ideas. Those who favor the exemp- 
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tion usually contend that it will increase home-ownership in cities 
and towns and check the increase of farm tenancy; that it will pre- 
vent loss of homes because of property-tax delinquency; that home- 
owners take much better care of their buildings and on farms are 
much more likely to conserve the fertility of the soil. Obviously 
home-ownership will strengthen the economic position of the nation 
as a whole and is a highly desirable social goal. 

What have been the effects of attempting to stimulate home-own- 
ership by property tax exemption? Briefly, the most common effects 
have been the levying of higher rates on other property and the im- 
position of new or increased state sales taxes to finance increased 
state aid to the lesser taxing units, largely in support of local educa- 
tion. Since property taxes ultimately must find their way into the 
rate of rentals, the result of higher rates on other property will be an 
added burden on the general renter class, consisting mainly of per- 
sons too poor to own homes or those whose occupations make home- 
ownership inadvisable. New or increased sales taxes are regressive 
and place an added burden on the general mass of consumers. Con- 
sumers and renters, as groups, are economically less able to pay 
taxes than are home-owners. Hence it would seem that to grant the 
latter a special tax exemption would result in an undesirable shift of 
the tax burden. 

Should the practice of increased state aid to school districts be- 
come established, there is a real danger that the practice will result 
in extravagance. When most of the school funds are raised locally, a 
close connection exists between the school budget and the local tax 
rate. When the members of the school board draw up their budget, 
they know that their neighbors will hold them responsible for the 
tax levied by the school district. When most of the school funds 
come from the state, this responsibility becomes vague and difficult 
to trace. Local school boards may attempt to secure as much as they 
can from state funds, while state officials will tend to disclaim re- 
sponsibility for the expenditure of funds transferred to other gov- 
ernmental units. This situation will not be of any help to the tax- 
payers of the state, who, in the final analysis, must pay the bill. 

Another avowed objective of homestead exemption is the reduc- 
tion of extravagance in the spending of local governmental units. It 
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is often argued that there are too many local units, especially coun- 
ties and townships. To undermine their source of financial support, 
withholding the while any state aid, may be an effective means of 
bringing about the consolidation of superfluous governmental units, 
but it is a drastic method. Before the desired end is attained, certain 
vital governmental services may be impaired, much to the detriment 
of the welfare of society, as has happened to education in Georgia. 
Extravagance in the expenditures of the local governmental units is 
a real problem, but it should be attacked in a more direct manner 
and not fostered by an undue extension of grants-in-aid. 

In conclusion, it would be worth while to know whether home- 
stead exemption actually has caused any increase in bona fide home- 
ownership. To attempt a final answer is difficult, partly because of 
the recency of the homestead-exemption movement, but mostly be- 
cause many other factors influence one’s decision to become a home- 
owner. 

An increase of approximately 6 per cent in the number of homes 
exempted was recorded in Oklahoma for the second year of the 
operation of the homestead-exemption law in that state. This in- 
crease was explained, however, by the fact that some home-owners 
had failed to apply for the exemption in the first year or had not 
properly recorded their deeds so that they could apply, rather than 
by any actual increase in home-ownership. A canvass of reasons for 
home-ownership reveals motives more powerful than tax exemption. 
These include desire for a permanent home in which to rear children, 
desire to escape the inconvenience of frequent moving, reasonable- 
ness of price and down payments, and low monthly payments. Home- 
ownership should be encouraged, and is being encouraged, in many 
ways other than by homestead exemption. 
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TRAINING IN HEALTH NEEDED BY TEACHERS 


HOWARD E. BOSLEY 
Southern Illinois Normal University, Carbondale, Illinois 


* 


N THE opinion of the writer, two clear-cut objectives must be met 
before health-teaching and health services in the public schools 
can be made to approach the efficiency already attained in other 
subjects and activities: (1) Teachers who go into the public schools 
to give instruction in the health subjects of physiology and hygiene 
must be as carefully and as thoroughly trained in content and meth- 
od as are teachers of other subjects. (2) More attention must be 
given by the health departments of the teachers’ colleges to the pro- 
vision of curriculums which will serve to supply training in those 
health activities which all teachers need. Achievement of the first 
objective would provide well-trained specialists in health instruction 
such as are now found in all other major fields. Attainment of the . 
second objective would insure a broader base of those general health 
knowledges and facts which teachers of all subjects should possess. 
This article will attempt an exploration in the latter area. 

For attainment of the second objective it will be necessary that 
educators and medical specialists co-operate in an investigation of 
the health duties of teachers and in the provision of suitable courses 
which will give student teachers adequate training in the execution 
of those duties which analyses of teaching indicate are a part of 
every teacher’s work. A number of such analyses are now available. 
Perhaps others should be developed. Charters and Waples* mention 
106 health activities in which teachers must engage. The reports of 
the Committee on the School Child of the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection? present many school health activi- 
ties and responsibilities of the classroom teacher. 


1 W. W. Charters and Douglas Waples, The Commonwealth Teacher-training Study, 
Pp. 346-412, 493-535. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929. 

2 The Administration of the School Health Program. Report of the Subcommittee on 
the Administration of the School Health Program, A. J. Stoddard, Chairman. Section 
III, Education and Training, White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. 
New York: Century Co., 1932. 
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A dissertation by Spencer seeks the answer to four questions with 
regard to the professional education of teachers for the school health 
program: 

What is the present program of pre-service preparation? 

What is adequate pre-service preparation to meet .. . . changed needs? 

How far does the present program approximate the standards of adequacy, 
and wherein does it fail to measure up to them? 

What adjustments can be made to render this preparatory education more 
adequate, as adequacy is defined by the best available standards?! 


A publication by Denny? proposes for teachers’ colleges health- 
training courses based on investigations of schools and community 
needs and, in addition, makes a definite attempt to present a phi- 
losophy of health education for teachers. 

In August, 1938, a questionnaire was submitted by the writer to 
forty representative teachers from thirty-five elementary schools. 
For the purpose of obtaining direct response rather than reactions to 
suggested statements, two questions were asked. The first question 
read: ‘Please list below some health information, activities, or skills 
which you acquired in health-education courses in college which have 
been of greatest value to you in teaching.” The answer which was 
first in frequency of mention was “‘An understanding of the value of 
exercises and group games.”’ Others, listed in decreasing order, were: 
“Information regarding proper diet,” ‘Information concerning com- 
mon diseases, especially the recognition of symptoms,” ‘“‘Better hab- 
its of personal health,” “Importance of pure water supply,”’ ‘‘A sen- 
sitiveness to building sanitation, ventilation, proper lighting,” “‘Mo- 
tivation of health learning.” Answers given by fewer than 10 per 
cent of the respondents were: “Knowledge of first aid,” “Value of 
good posture,” ‘Value of sleep and rest,”’ “Definite knowledge of a 
good health course.” 

A few teachers reported that the college course in health educa- 
tion had been “of little value,” and 10 per cent stated that they had 
never taken such a course. About 12 per cent did not answer the 
question. 


1 Mary Elisabeth Spencer, Health Education for Teachers, pp. 6-7. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 589. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1933. 

2 Florence E. Denny, Health Education Syllabus for Teachers. St. Louis, Missouri: 
John S. Swift Co., 1940. 
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The second question read: “List some health information, activi- 
ties, or skills which health-education courses in college did not give 
you which would have been helpful in your teaching.”’ More teachers 
wrote on this question than on the first, and more separate items of 
knowledge and skill were mentioned. In decreasing order of frequen- 
cy, these were: 

1. More knowledge of symptoms and treatment of children’s diseases [men- 
tioned by 20 per cent] 

2. Ability to diagnose common physical defects [those of most frequent men- 
tion being vision, hearing, tonsils, teeth, adenoids, and malnutrition] 
[mentioned by almost 20 per cent] 

3. A knowledge of experiments or projects which would be useful in teaching 
[some mentioned the health circus, parties, etc.] [mentioned by about 15 
per cent] 

4. How to conduct health inspections [mentioned by 10 per cent] 

5. More specialized training in health subject matter 

6. School-building sanitation, lighting, ventilation 

7. Instruction in first aid 

8. Securing co-operation of parents 

9. Study of food elements 

to. More information on social diseases 

11. Treatment for simple contagious skin diseases 

12. School lunches [presumably, preparation, menus, etc.] 

13. Games for pupils of all ages 

14. Activities for health days 

15. How to secure acceptance and practice of the principles of healthy living 


The first question represented an attempt to find out how teachers 
in service evaluate the things that the normal schools are teaching; 
the second, an attempt to elicit suggestions regarding things that 
they are not teaching. The correlation between the two lists is inter- 
preted to mean (1) that teachers in general are emphasizing the 
topics mentioned in answer to the two questions; (2) that they 
feel the need for more intensive treatment of topics already given in 
health courses in teachers’ colleges; (3) that teachers feel the need 
for more extensive treatment in college courses of matters pertaining 
to health instruction; and (4) that they want definite training that 
will enable them to perform effectively the health duties in which 
teachers must engage, in school and out. 

As a means of carrying further the study of health-training needs 
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and of rendering a more definite analysis of these needs, a second 
questionnaire of fifty-one items was submitted by the writer to forty 
representative teachers in several schools and to the same number of 
administrators well distributed throughout Illinois. Each person was 
asked (1) to indicate with a plus sign those topics that seem im- 
portant, (2) to indicate with a minus sign those that seem to be of 
little or no value, (3) to mark with a double plus sign topics con- 
sidered to be vitally important, and (4) to mark with a D topics or 
skills in which teachers seem to be generally deficient. Comparative 
ratings given by the two groups to significant topics are given in 
Table 1. 

In answer to a question with regard to methods of training, 
twenty-four teachers in service thought that all student teachers 
should be allowed to observe the giving of health examinations in 
training schools. Twenty-three recommended observation of health 
inspection, nineteen voted for observation of health-teaching, and 
twenty-one for observation of weighing and measuring. More than 
30 per cent of the administrators rated observation of these four 
items as of vital importance; the other 70 per cent rated observation 
as “important.” 

Table 2 shows the reactions of teachers and administrators to the 
proposal of giving student teachers actual practice under supervi- 
sion. It is interesting to note the proportion of those voting “‘yes”’ 
for practice in health activities who held such practice to be of vital 
importance. The administrators seemed to be committed to the be- 
lief that student teachers should be given observation or practice or 
both in health-teaching and in health activities. The teachers 
stressed the need for actual practice, though they considered ob- 
servation worth while. 

In a comparison of responses of the administrators and the 
teachers, the following differences appear: (1) The administrators 
placed a much higher evaluation on training in activities, such as 
wide interests and hobbies, which would promote teacher health and 
general well-being. (2) The administrators placed greater stress on a 
knowledge of mental hygiene both (a) from the standpoint of main- 
taining better mental health of teachers and (6) from the standpoint 
of applying such principles to individual and group instruction. 
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TABLE 1 


HEALTH TOPICS CONSIDERED IMPORTANT BY FORTY TEACHERS AND FORTY 
ADMINISTRATORS AND TOPICS IN WHICH TEACHERS 
WERE CONSIDERED DEFICIENT 


NuMBER OF RE- 
SPONDENTS 
SIDERING TEACHERS’ 


NuMBER OF RE- 
SPONDENTS CoNn- 
SIDERING Topic 


KNOWLEDGE OF 
Topic Toric DEFICIENT* 
Teachers | | teachers | 
trators trators 
1. Knowledge of the facts of nutrition and diet} 29 18 6t 8t 
2. Ability to recognize onset of common chil- 
28 10 7 6 
3. Knowledge of best measures for specific dis- 
ease prevention, such as vaccination, toxin- 
4. Knowledge which will enable the teacher to 
attain a high degree of personal health... . 24 
5. Understanding of necessity of co-operation 
with the home in improving child welfare. . 23 22 3 2 
6. Training in methods which the teacher can 
use to enlist co-operation of community in 
controlling disease, especially epidemics. . . 23 17 2 6 
7. Thorough knowledge of building sanitation, 
ventilation, heating, lighting, etc......... 22 27 2 6 
8. Knowledge of how to treat common diseases} 18 |........ 6 8 
g. Vision of social significance of better health- 
10. Thorough knowledge of principles of mental 
hygiene as these apply to dealing with pu- 
11. Improvement of community sanitation... . 14 12 5 6 
12. Use of daily health inspection........... 13 22 2 2 
13. Knowledge of sources of materials of value 
to teachers, pupils, parents, and community 
in controlling diseases, especially epidemics. 13 26 6 4 
14. Knowledge of accepted ideas as to what au- 
thorities now consider to be the ideal health 
15. Control of diseases that do not directly af- 
fect the school, such as tuberculosis....... 7 32 4 2 
16. Understanding of educational methods as 
these apply to teaching of health subject 
17. Wide and varied interests, including hob- 


* Blank spaces indicate that no responses were given. The writer felt that the respondents gave too 
little attention to the deficiency columns. : 
+ These answers refer to the knowledge of nutrition and diet as it affects the teacher’s personal health, 
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TABLE 1—Continued 


NuMBER OF RE- 
SPONDENTS CoN- 
SIDERING TEACHERS’ 
KNOWLEDGE OF 
Toric DEFICIENT 


NuMBER oF RE- 

SPONDENTS CoNn- 

SIDERING ToPic 
ImpoRTANT 


Adminis- Adminis- 


Teachers trators trators 


18. Thorough understanding of causes of com- 
mon diseases and ills with a view to pre- 
venting their onset [as related to teacher’s 
personal health] 

. Knowledge of the principles of mental hy- 
giene [as related to teacher’s personal health] 
. Knowledge of community and state health 
agencies and how to use them in the school 
situation (clinics, hospitals, physicians, 
state health officers, etc.)................ 


TABLE 2 


REACTIONS OF TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS TO SUGGESTION THAT 
STUDENT TEACHERS SHOULD RECEIVE PRACTICE IN CERTAIN 
HEALTH-INSTRUCTION PROCEDURES 


NUMBER OF 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Vitally Vitally 
Important Important 


Giving vision and hearing tests 23 10 
Giving health inspection 10 8 
Weighing and measuring 10 8 
Following up work of medical super- 


Making special health studies of indi- 
vidual children in training schools. . 

Teaching health 

Directing children’s excursions or 


Planning menus 

Supervising dining-room or cafeteria . 

Making sanitary surveys of school 
plants 

Participating in community health 
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(3) A knowledge of building sanitation, ventilation, heating, lighting, 
etc., was rated higher by administrators than by teachers. (4) A few 
items on which teachers placed greatest stress were: (a) facts of 
nutrition and diet, (b) ability to recognize the outbreak of common 
children’s diseases, (c) knowledge of how to prevent diseases, (d) 
training in methods of enlisting co-operation of the community in 
controlling diseases, and (e) a knowledge of how to treat common 
diseases. 

Many administrators expressed the belief that a knowledge of 
how to treat common diseases is no part of the teacher’s duty. It is 
the writer’s feeling that a direct application of such knowledge 
should rarely be called into play but that an understanding of how 
to treat the more common diseases will tend to promote intelligent 
decisions in the classroom and may, on some occasions, be of direct 
value in advising children. Such advice should never be more than a 
temporary substitute for competent medical aid. 

Administrators were sensitive to matters of a general nature and 
showed clearly the trend toward broad objectives of education in 
terms of social improvement. Teachers were more sensitive to de- 
tailed matters involving everyday experiences. 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
INSTRUCTION 


I. CurricuLuM, METHODS OF TEACHING AND STUDY 
AND SUPERVISION 


LEO J. BRUECKNER 
University of Minnesota 


I" THIS bibliography are included selected publications in the field 
of the elementary-school curriculum, methods of teaching and 
study, and supervision which appeared during the period from April 
I, 1939, to March 31, 1940. Foreign-language titles are not included, 
and popular articles on the topics are not cited unless they present 
facts not generally known or an original and challenging point of 
view. The materials on curriculum and method deal with general 
aspects of these topics; studies dealing with specific subjects will be 
listed in subsequent issues. 


CURRICULUM! 


433. BRUECKNER, LEO J. “Typical Research Relating the Curriculum to Child 
Development,” Elementary School Journal, XL (January, 1940), 358-65. 


Shows, through a discussion of selected studies in child development, how the 
findings should be of value in curriculum construction. 


434. BRUNER, H. B., and Oruers. “Annual List of Outstanding Curriculum 
Materials,” Curriculum Journal, X (December, 1939), 359-64. 


A valuable compilation of courses of study and other curriculum materials 
published from October, 1938, to October, 1939. 


435. CLAPP, Exsre Rrptey. Community Schools in Action. New York: Viking 
Press, 1939. Pp. xviii+430. 
A discussion of the ways in which the Ballard Memorial School (in a rural 
area of Kentucky) and the school at Arthurdale, West Virginia, functioned as 
community schools through effective programs of community education. 


1 See also Item 583 (Buckingham) in the list of selected references appearing in the 
November, 1939, number of the Elementary School Journal; Item 23 (Melvin) in the 
January, 1940, number of the School Review; and Item 203 (Wasson) in the April, 1940, 
number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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. Drx, Lester. A Charter for Progressive Education. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1939. Pp. 108. 

A discussion of basic principles underlying progressive education, with empha- 
sis on the organization and the content of the curriculum. 


. Dunn, FANNIE W. “Planning the Curriculum for Rural Schools,” Teach- 
ers College Record, XLI (January, 1940), 292-304. 

Discusses the need for curriculum adjustment because of distinctive environ- 
ment and distinctive characteristics of rural schools. 


. FEATHERSTONE, W. B. “Research in Curriculum Development,” Curricu- 
lum Journal, XI (March, 1940), 105-9. 

Discusses the values of various methods of conducting research in curriculum 
development. 


. LEE, J. Murray. “Changing Emphases in Research in the Elementary 
Curriculum,” Research on the Foundations of American Education, pp. 
57-62. Official Report of the American Educational Research Associa- 
tion, 1939. Washington: American Educational Research Association, 
1939. 

Discusses six trends in research in the elementary curriculum and emphasizes 
the social aspect of education. 


. LEE, J. Murray, and Lez, Dorris May. The Child and His Curriculum. 
New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., Inc., 1940. Pp. xvi+652. 

First discusses the psychology of the development of the elementary-school 
child and then presents a detailed discussion of the kinds of ‘‘experiences” 
that should constitute the curriculum. Emphasis is placed on “‘units of work.” 


. MICHENER, JAMES A. (editor). The Future of the Social Studies. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: National Council for the Social Studies, 1939. 
Pp. 178. 

Seventeen leaders in the field of the social studies present, in essay form, what 
they regard as the ideal social-studies curriculum. The statements are sugges- 
tive and helpful. 


. Next Steps in Consumer Education. Proceedings of a National Conference 
on Consumer Education Held at Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, 
April 3, 4, and 5, 1939. Bulletin No. 1. Columbia, Missouri: Institute 
for Consumer Education, Stephens College, 1939. Pp. 190. 

A series of articles dealing with important aspects of consumer education that 
should be of value to those concerned with problems of curriculum construction. 


. Wortton, James T., and ARNESEN, ARTHUR E. “Salt Lake City Experi- 
ments with Curriculum Development,” Teachers College Record, XLI 
(November, 1939), 135-56. 

Discusses the results of a socialized, experimental core curriculum in the ele- 
mentary school as measured by a variety of techniques of evaluation. 
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METHODS OF TEACHING AND STUDY! 


444. ALEXANDER, CARTER. “Teacher Use of Library Materials,” Teachers Col- 
lege Record, XLI (March, 1940), 493-505. 
Outlines the problem of uses of library materials by classroom teachers and dis- 
cusses methods of improving their use of these materials. 


. Bayes, Ernest E. “Drill, or Thrill, in Education?” Elementary School 
Journal, XL (September, 1939), 28-36. 
Discusses and evaluates three psychological interpretations of the nature of 
learning, namely, conditioning, growth, and developing insight. 


446. BLarr, GLENN Myers. “Instrumentation and the Remedial Reading Pro- 
gram,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XXVI (March, 
1940), 201-8. 
Discusses the values and the limitations of numerous mechanical devices 
used in diagnostic and remedial work in reading and points out the significance 
of interest in reading and the need of well-organized, graded reading materials. 


. Broom, M. E. Educational Measurements in the Elementary School. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1939. Pp. x+346. 
About half of this book is devoted to the statistical procedures used in con- 
structing and scoring tests. The remainder of the book deals with achievement 
tests in the various curriculum areas and intelligence tests. 


. CooPER, CHARLES Davin. “The Reactions of Sixth Grade Children to 

Commercial Motion Pictures as a Medium for Character Education,” 
Journal of Experimental Education, VII (June, 1939), 268-73. 
Presents the results of an investigation of pupil interest in motion pictures, the 
ways in which motion pictures appear to affect instruction in classrooms, and 
the steps that may be taken to improve the motion picture as an educative 
device. 


. Eames, THomas Harrison. “A Study of the Incidence of Eye Defects and 
Sex among Poor Readers,” Journal of Educational Research, XXXIII 
(October, 1939), 102-4. 

Compares the eye defects of a large group of boys and girls who are poor read- 
ers. Their frequency does not parallel the proportion of boy and girl failures. 


450. GARRISON, K. C. The Psychology of Exceptional Children. New York: Ron- 
ald Press Co., 1940. Pp. xiv+352. 


t See also Item 635 (Lucio and Mead) in the list of selected references appearing in 
the November, 1939, number and Item 705 (Hollingworth) in the December, 1939, 
number of the Elementary School Journal; Items 18 (Kirkendall) and 37 (Atyeo) in the 
January, 1940, number of the School Review; Items 175 (Buswell), 194 (Harrison), and 
218 (Pechstein and Munn) in the April, 1940, number, and Item 248 (Rogers) in the 
May, 1940, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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Discusses means of identifying gifted, retarded, and physically handicapped 
children and ways of adapting the program of the school to the differences 
among individuals. 


451. HERRICK, Vircit E. “Selecting the Child in Need of Special Reading In- 
struction,” Elementary School Journal, XL (February, 1940), 424-34. 
Contrasts and evaluates two methods of selecting the child needing special 
instruction in reading: the use of standard tests of reading and the organismic 
approach in which consideration is given to all phases of child maturation and 
development. 


452. Jones, ARTHUR J., GrizzELL, E. D., and GRINSTEAD, WREN JONES. 
Principles of Unit Construction. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1939. Pp. x+232. 
Discusses the principles underlying the development of “‘units of adaptation. 
The Appendix contains descriptions of a number of units. 


453. McKinnon, NETTIE J., and Burton, Witt1Am H. “An Evaluation of Cer- 
tain Study Procedures in History,’’ Elementary School Journal, XL 
(January, 1940), 371-79. 

Reports the results of an experimental study to determine the value of four 
specific study processes in history. 


454. MELTzeER, H. “Educating Children for Race and Nationality Tolerance,” 
Educational Administration and Supervision, XXVI (January, 1940), 
19-35. 
Presents data showing the attitudes of children in Grades V-VIII toward race 
and nationality questions and discusses the educational implications of these 
attitudes. 


. MermaM, J. L. “Acquiring Tools Incidentally,” Research on the Founda- 
tions of American Education, pp. 62-67. Official Report of the American 
Educational Research Association, 1939. Washington: American Edu- 
cational Research Association, 1939. 


Summarizes a number of studies and shows the extent to which the “‘tools” are 
mastered in typical activity programs in which they are learned incidentally. 


. Netson, M. J. Tests and Measurements in Elementary Education. New 
. York: Cordon Co., 1939. Pp. 352. 

An elementary treatment of the available achievement and intelligence tests 
useful in elementary schools. The book also includes chapters on the con- 
structing of tests and on criteria for the selection of tests. 


. Newer Instructional Practices of Promise. Twelfth Yearbook of the De- 
partment of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction of the National 
Education Association. Washington: Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction of the National Education Association, 1940. 
Pp. viii+380. 
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A helpful, concrete discussion of progressive procedures in administration, in- 
struction, and supervision. Especially good is the discussion of the use of the 
environment to enrich and vitalize instruction. 


458. Pistor, FREDERICK. “Measuring the Time Concepts of Children,” Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, XX XIII (December, 1939), 293-300. 


Describes the nature and the reliability of a battery of four tests, each of which 
measures a different area of time concepts basic in the social studies. 


. Preston, Mary I. “The School Looks at the Nonreader,” Elementary 
School Journal, XL (February, 1940), 450-58. 
Analyzes the data of forty case histories of poor readers to determine changes 
of attitude, social adjustment, and conduct that accompanied continued failure 
in reading. Presents the results of diagnostic and remedial procedures. 


. Psychology of Learning, General Methods of Teaching, and Supervision. Re- 
view of Educational Research, Vol. IX, No. 3. Washington: American 
Educational Research Association, 1939. Pp. 253-332. 

A critical analysis of research in learning, methods of teaching, and super- 
vision. A detailed bibliography is included. 


. REINOEHL, CHARLES Myron, and AYER, FRED CARLETON. Classroom Ad- 
ministration and Pupil Adjustment. New York: D. Appleton—Century 
Co., Inc., 1940. Pp. xiv+526. 

A basic treatment of general principles of teaching and classroom management. 
Full of concrete suggestions for teachers in training and in service. 

. RocKWELL, Joun G. “Intelligence Testing: Its Basic Assumptions and 
Unanswered Questions,” Educational Method, XIX (November, 1939), 
80-92. 

An important discussion of controversial issues and a critical evaluation of 
some of the assumptions in the field of intelligence-testing. 


. Safety Education. Eighteenth Yearbook of the American Association of 
School Administrators. Washington: American Association of School 
Administrators, 1940. Pp. 544. 

An excellent source book on problems, principles, and practices in the field of 
safety education. Numerous programs now in use are described in this volume. 


. SPRINGER, N. Norton. “The Influence of General Social Status on School 

Children’s Behavior,” Journal of Educational Research, XXXII (April, 
1939), 583-91. 
Compares ratings on the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating Schedules 
of children from inferior and average social surroundings. Definite differences 
in the ratings were found which showed lower behavior adjustment for children 
from inferior homes. 


. WASHBURNE, CARLETON. A Living Philosophy of Education. New York: 
John Day Co., 1940. Pp. xxii+586. 
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Discusses the educational program of the schools of Winnetka, Illinois, in the 
light of principles of progressive education and of more conventional practices. 
A valuable contribution. 


466. Wess, L. W., and SHOTWELL, ANNE MARKT. Testing in the Elementary 
School. Revised edition of Standard Tests in the Elementary School. 
New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1939. Pp. xx-+408. 
A nontechnical discussion of standard tests and information for selecting and 
ordering them. There is no discussion of the new methods of measuring inter- 
ests and personal and social adjustment. 


467. Witty, PAuL, and Kopret, Davip. Reading and the Educative Process. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1939. Pp. x+374. 
Discusses the role of reading in the educative process, with emphasis on its 
relation to the social, the mental, the emotional, and the physical development 
of the learner. Special stress is placed on interest as a factor in learning. 


SUPERVISION! 

468. Barr, A.S. “The Systematic Study of Teaching and Teaching Efficiency,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XXXII (May, 1939), 641-48. 
Discusses the merits and the limitations of techniques that are being used to 
appraise teaching efficiency and describes briefly the Wisconsin Study of Teach- 
ing Ability. 

469. BENNETT, H. K. “A State Program for the Improvement of Instruction in 
Reading,”’ Elementary School Journal, XXXIX (June, 1939), 735-46. 


Discusses the organization and the results of an experimental program to im- 
prove instruction in reading in a large number of schools in the state of Iowa. 


470. BRUBACHER, JOHN S. Modern Philosophies of Education. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1939. Pp. xiv-+370. 
The purpose of this volume is to present ‘‘an introduction to the whole range of 
viewpoints on the main problems of educational philosophy.” 


471. BRUECKNER, LEO J., and KoENKER, ROBERT. “Organismic Supervision,” 
Elementary School Journal, XL (February, 1940), 435-41. 
Presents a diagram showing a method of co-ordinating the various community 
agencies that contribute directly or indirectly to the development of the indi- 
vidual. 


472. BRUECKNER, LEo J., and OrHERS. The Changing Elementary School. The 
Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and Cost of Public Education in 
the State of New York. New York: Ivor Publishing Co., 1939. Pp. 
xvi+ 388. 


* See also Items 5 (Edwards), 32 (Betts), 51 (Heffernan and Burton), 52 (Hosic), 
and 58 (Shannon) in the January, 1940, number and Item 229 (Hildreth) in the May, 
1940, number of the Elementary School Journal, and Item 449 (Traxler) in the September, 
1940, number of the School Review. 
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This volume is the report on the status of elementary education in the state of 
New York. Part I consists of general findings and recommendations relative 
to organization, curriculum, instruction, supervision, and handicapped chil- 
dren. Part II deals with findings and recommendations in the major curriculum 
areas, 


. Educational Research. American Council on Education Studies, Series 1, 
Vol. III, No. 10. Washington: American Council on Education, 1939. 
Pp. viii+190. 

A critical analysis, by outstanding educators, of techniques of educational re- 
search in five selected areas and ‘‘Suggestions toward a Frame of Reference for 
Educational Research.” 


. FAULKNER, Ray. “A Research Program in Art Appreciation,” Journal of 
Educational Research, XX XIII (September, 1939), 36-43. 

Outlines a comprehensive series of researches needed to form the basis of a well- 
rounded program in instruction in the field of art. 


. GREENHOE, FLORENCE. “(Community Contacts of Public-School Teach- 
ers,” Elementary School Journal, XL (March, 1940), 497-506. 

Reports the results of a study of the appraisal by lay persons and teachers of 
various forms of teacher behavior and of the actual participation of teachers 
in community affairs. 

. Henry, NEtson B. “Fundamentals of Democratic Administration in City 
School Systems,” Elementary School Journal, XL (January, 1940), 337- 
45. 

A valuable discussion of the relations of teachers and administrators in the 
organization and the operation of a city school system. 


. Jersmtp, ARTHUR T., THORNDIKE, ROBERT L., COLDMAN, BERNARD, and 
Lortvus, Joun J. “An Evaluation of Aspects of the Activity Program in 
the New York City Public Elementary Schools,” Journal of Experimen- 
tal Education, VIII (December, 1939), 166-207. 

Contains a description of a wide variety of techniques used to evaluate the 
results of activity programs, a discussion of the findings for experimental and 
control schools, and a consideration of the implications. 


. Methods of Research in Education. Review of Educational Research, Vol. 
IX, No. 5. Washington: American Educational Research Association, 
1939. Pp. 449-672. 

A critical review of specialized techniques of research and their applications. 
A detailed bibliography is included. Very helpful. 


. OcBuRrN, Wit1aM F. “Future Trends in Education,” Elementary School 
Journal, XL (October, 1939), 95—-105. 

A discussion of social trends, such as changes in school attendance, influence of 
the home, content of the curriculum, and increased efficiency, as they will 
affect the work of the school. 
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. Otro, Henry J., and DRENCKHAHN, VIvIAN. “Helping Each Other Pro- 
fessionally,” Educational Method, XTX (February, 1940), 276-81. 

Discusses practical ways of facilitating ‘‘participation in the small group inter- 
school and intercommunity educational activities” as a means of in-service 
professional development of teachers. 


. OverN, A. V. “Some Principles of Supervision for Small Village Schools,” 
Elementary School Journal, XL (December, 1939), 291-96. 

Discusses the idea that in small villages supervision is properly a function of a 
“co-operative organization” of the entire staff of the school. 


. Patm, REUBEN R. “The Origins of Progressive Education,” Elementary 
School Journal, XL (February, 1940), 442-49. 

On the basis of an analysis of documentary sources, discusses the evolution of 
the concept “‘progressive education.” 


483. Puiturps, B. W. (editor). In-service Growth of Social Studies Teachers. 
Tenth Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: National Council for the Social Studies, 1939. 
Pp. vi+188. 

Contains a series of articles describing methods of stimulating teachers of the 
social studies to self-improvement. Numerous concrete suggestions are in- 
cluded in the articles. 


. Quinsy, Erste M. ‘Materials on Community Study for Discussion 
Groups of In-service Primary Teachers,” Educational Administration 
and Supervision, XXV (November, 1939), 577-96. 

An excellent discussion of procedures to be used and materials to be studied by 
teachers interested in community study. A year’s program is described. 


. SHEN, EuGENE. “Experimental Design and Statistical Treatment in Edu- 
cational Research,” Journal of Experimental Education, VIII (March, 
1940), 346-53. 

Contains a pointed discussion of the methods of statistical analysis developed 
by Fisher as applied to the evaluation of the results of experimentation in 
education. 


. Social Background of Education. Review of Educational Research, Vol. X, 
No. 1. Washington: American Educational Research Association, 1940. 
Pp; 

A critical review of research related to sociological aspects of education. A 
classified bibliography is included. 


487. Social Services and the Schools. Washington: Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the National Education Association and the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, 1939. Pp. xii+148. 
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A very fine statement by the Educational Policies Commission of the relation 
of the schools and public social services, such as the library, recreation centers, 
health services, and welfare services. Descriptions of these services in six 
communities are included. 


488. STANTON, Epcar A. “Effectiveness of Character-building Agencies,” Ele- 
mentary School Journal, XL (October, 1939), 124-31. 
Reports the results of a survey showing the differences in the ways in which 
various community agencies affect the development of “‘problem” and “‘su- 
perior’’ children. The importance of wholesome home and social conditions is 
clearly indicated. 


489. The Status of the Teaching Profession. Research Bulletin of the National 
Education Association, Vol. XVIII, No. 2. Washington: Research Divi- 
sion of the National Education Association, 1940. Pp. 51-80. 
A report of research dealing with the status of the teaching profession on such 
points as preparation, experience, mobility, salaries, professional load, tenure, 
retirement, wealth, and the like. 


490. The Teacher Looks at Teacher Load. Research Bulletin of the National 
Education Association, Vol. XVII, No. 5. Washington: Research Divi- 
sion of the National Education Association, 1939. Pp. 223-74. 
A report of a questionnaire study based on replies by 3,707 teachers. The 
items included factors affecting teaching load and the effect of these factors. 
Teachers gave suggestions and recommendations for improving the situation. 


491. Teachers for Democracy. Written in Collaboration by George E. Axtelle 
and William W. Wattenberg (editors). Fourth Yearbook of the John 
Dewey Society. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., Inc., 1940. Pp. 
xli+412. 

A comprehensive study of various aspects of the preparation and in-service 
education of teachers for schools of a democracy. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


UNDERGIRDING Democratic Epucation.—After the Allies had won World 
War I, it was generally thought that the world had at last been made safe for 
democracy. Unfortunately, however, only a brief time elapsed after the con- 
clusion of that war and its treaty of peace before democracy was in jeopardy 
again. A series of strains with accumulating tension has finally brought the 
victorious custodians of democracy and its once vanquished assailants to 
Armageddon again. Western civilization once more is at the peak of a moral 
crisis which has been continuing for a decade or more. 

It is in this atmosphere of moral crisis that Professor Ulich summons us to 
the grave duty of re-examining the Fundamentals of Democratic Education.* 
Well he may! Coming to the Harvard faculty of education from the ministry 
of education in Saxony, Germany, he is well fitted to appraise the democratic 
philosophy of education in the present world-crisis. He is able to approach the 
problem from the view of both an old and a new culture. However, it is to the 
latter, in the last analysis, that he intrusts his hopes for the democratic tradi- 
tion in education. In his final chapter, “The Mission of American Education,” 
he sees the United States as no longer dependent on European culture, which, 
in turn, has been dependent on the Roman and the Greek. It is for America to 
go forward and establish the roots of its democratic system of education deep 
in a “profound conception of humanity” (p. 343). 

The way the author digs down to the sources of regeneration for his philos- 
ophy of education will at once warn the reader that the book is no light sum- 
mer’s reading. The word “fundamentals” does not make a perfunctory appear- 
ance in the title of this book. With a few possible exceptions the reader will 
look in vain through these pages for specific suggestions of how to democratize 
the curriculum, methods of instruction, or educational administration. Rather 
is the author primarily interested with what lies back of or beneath such con- 
siderations. His concern with democracy is to get back to first principles. 

In doing so, however, he eschews any narrow, specialized approach. He in- 
sists in laying the foundations for his educational philosophy on many disci- 
plines. Particularly prominent here are the sciences of biology, psychology, 
anthropology, and sociology. All this background is well tempered by a thor- 
ough historical perspective and extensive reading in philosophy. 

The book raises three fundamental questions: “Why Do We Educate?” 


* Robert Ulich, Fundamentals of Democratic Education: An Introduction to Educa- 
‘ional Philosophy. New York: American Book Co., 1940. Pp. x+362. $2.25. 
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“Whom Do We Educate?” and “Toward What Ends Do We Educate?” These 
problems recur again and again as one considers “Educational Policy,” “Postu- 
lates of Teaching,” “Education and Society,” “Education and the State,”’ and 
“Education and Religion.” 

When it comes to classifying Professor Ulich’s point of view, one is somewhat 
at a loss to put him in one of the conventional philosophical categories. Perhaps 
this difficulty arises because he is so eclectic. Self-styled, his position is a “‘self- 
transcendent empiricism.” In ethics he rejects both the heroic and the utili- 
tarian points of view in favor of what he is wont to call “integralism.” This 
latter term readily accounts for an inclination to a Gestalt point of view in 
educational psychology and a monistic point of view in ontology. 

Of the dominant experimentalistic point of view in this country, he has this 
to say by way of criticism: 

The belief that we have no criteria for our actions but action and no criteria for our 
experiences but new experiences may be well suited, indeed, to the democratic way of 
life if we have nothing else in view than its willingness to adapt itself to changing situa- 
tions and to learn from experimentation. But such a philosophy is incomplete; it does 
not tell us how and why and where in this continuous change we have the right to set 
up freedom, friendship, responsibility, beauty, and reason as regulating principles just 
as necessary for a democracy as change and experiment [p. 129]. 


One may question, however, whether Professor Ulich has an adequate answer 
to his own “how and why and where.” Seeking the source of moral drive, he 
confesses: 

But where is it rooted? We stand here before one of the greatest mysteries of human 
existence and of all existence. This we cannot explain; we can only attempt to describe 
it in terms that are necessarily indefinite and symbolic, in some such way as the follow- 
ing: In the depths of our individual being we reach into a larger and super-personal 
ground, into something that incloses and encompasses us. We are nourished and sus- 
tained by it, as the embryo is sheltered in the womb and nourished by the circulation 
of the mother’s blood; we live in it, at times we sense it, and nevertheless we are unable 
to define it. It is a givenness in the face of which we feel the utter inadequacy of our 
intellectual and verbal conceptions. Let us, in order to have at least a means of verbal 
communication, call this inexplicable force behind and within all life “cosmic energy” 
[p. 30]. 

Whether or not one agrees that this is an adequate moral foundation for 
democracy, the position is definitely challenging. Sincere students and friends 
of democracy will serve the cause well by reading the whole book in order to 
acquaint themselves thoroughly with the position set out there. 

Joun S. BRUBACHER 
Yale University 


PRACTICES AMD MATERIALS IN REMEDIAL READING.—During recent years 
numerous efforts have been made to provide help for teachers who deal with 
retarded and disabled readers. For example, reports of experiments concerned 
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with specific types of poor readers have been published; summaries of causal 
factors and remedial procedures have been prepared; and books presenting 
personal views relating to these matters have been written. Although literature 
for the guidance of teachers has increased rapidly, the need has been felt for 
additional sources of help which are not only practical but at the same time 
comprehensive and valid. In an effort to satisfy this demand Professor Harris, 
of the College of the City of New York, recently prepared an interesting and a 
valuable guide to diagnostic and remedial procedures in reading.t It was written 
specifically with the practical needs in mind of pre-service and in-service teach- 
ers, both in elementary and in secondary schools, who are concerned with poor 
readers. 

The contents of the book are organized into thirteen chapters. The first 
two, “The Significance of Reading Disabilities” and ‘How the Normal Child 
Learns To Read,’ are more or less general in character. Some of the issues dis- 
cussed relate to the importance of reading, reasons why children fail in reading, 
the nature of the reading process, methods of teaching beginning reading, and 
the kinds of instruction in reading given above Grade I. Because of the dangers 
inherent in too early introduction of reading to young children, chapter iii deals 
with ‘Readiness for Reading.” Special attention is given to the factors that 
contribute to reading readiness, to methods of measuring it, and to its practical 
applications in terms of the classification of first-grade pupils and promotion 
policies during the primary grades. 

Chapters iv—vi, inclusive, discuss at length the problems and procedures in- 
volved in determining the nature and extent of reading deficiencies and related 
causal factors under the following chapter headings: “(How To Diagnose Silent 
Reading,” “How To Diagnose Oral Reading,” and “Investigating the Causes 
of Reading Difficulties.” In the third of these chapters special attention is given 
to the relation to reading disability of intelligence, vision, hearing, physical 
condition, hand and eye dominance, personality, and home background. 

In chapters vii-x, inclusive, various aspects of remedial instruction in reading 
are dealt with. Under the heading “Basic Principles of Remedial Reading,” 
chapter vii considers the characteristics of remedial reading, methods of organiz- 
ing remedial instruction, and the techniques of making a case study. Chapter 
viii is concerned with “Materials for Remedial Reading” and considers general 
characteristics of reading materials and the selection of materials appropriate 
for use in remedial instruction. The next two chapters consider at length the 
problems involved in improving word recognition, comprehension, and speed of 
reading. The last three chapters are concerned with “Teaching Reading to 
Specifically Handicapped Children,” “Organizing the School for Better Read- 
ing,” and “Individualizing Reading in the Classroom.” 

As indicated by the foregoing comments, the book is comprehensive in scope 


t Albert J. Harris, How To Increase Reading Ability: A Guide to Diagnostic and Reme- 
dial Methods. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1940. Pp. xx-+404. $3.00. 
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and logical in organization. It seeks to identify the problems that the remedial 
teacher faces and to provide practical helps and suggestions in meeting them. 
As a result of the adoption of these aims, the book will render a genuine service 
in the hands of the busy classroom teacher. It acquaints the reader with numer- 
ous practical procedures for use both in diagnosis and in remedial teaching, with 
the sources of tests and remedial materials, and with their advantages and 
limitations. The chapters on remedial teaching are especially valuable in that 
they review critically many of the techniques which have been developed re- 
cently for promoting growth in different phases of reading. 

Inherent in a book dealing at length with practical considerations is a pos- 
sible weakness which applies, to a limited extent, in this case. The basic proc- 
esses involved in different aspects of reading are discussed somewhat briefly, 
if at all in some instances. As a result there is danger that a teacher who uses 
this book as a sole guide may lack a sufficiently thorough background to under- 
stand fully the nature of the difficulties that given pupils encounter and the 
types of training that will prove most effective in individual cases. When sup- 
plemented by a clear understanding of the psychology of reading, this book will 
serve as a valuable guide in diagnosis and remedial teaching. It will also serve 
as a source book for teachers who are concerned primarily with developmental 
instruction in reading and with the prevention of reading disability. 


Wittram S. Gray 


University of Chicago 


REMEDIAL-READING METHODS FOR THE CLASSROOM TEACHER.—Although a 
large number of books on the improvement of reading or books with practice 
exercises have appeared recently, there have been few which give comprehensive 
suggestions for overcoming the various reading difficulties of pupils. Even in 
these few, emphasis has been placed either on theory and research on the causa- 
tion of reading disability or on the author’s particular system of reading im- 
provement, as compared with ordinary diagnosis and remediation in the school- 
room. Many readers will, therefore, be interested in a concise handbook? written 
from the standpoint of remediation and with this thesis: ‘The problem is re- 
teaching reading, but reteaching it this time so that it will quickly and surely 
be learned. All of the common types of cases are described and methods for suc- 
cessfully handling them are given. Any teacher can follow these methods with 
great success” (p. vi). Chief concern is with the retarded readers at all levels 
whose difficulties are not too severe to be taken care of by the classroom teacher 
or a special helper, although the nonreader and individual remediation come in 
for brief attention. The author holds that experience in individual work is a 
necessary element in the een of a teacher who would be effective with 


groups. 


* Edward William Dolch, A Manual for Remedial _— Champaign, Illinois: 
Garrard Press, 1939. Pp. x+166. $2.00.’ 
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The scope of the manual is suggested by the content of its eleven chapters: 
personality problems, physical and environmental factors, analysis of reading 
skills, remediation in the primary grades, individual work, special disabilities, 
poor readers in the middle and upper grades, remedial reading in high schools, 
study skills, testing, and prevention of reading disabilities. At the end of the 
last chapter is a brief, annotated bibliography of eleven titles; and the ap- 
pendixes contain a form for a case report, the author’s basic sight vocabulary, 
and a check list of speech difficulties. There is also a critical discussion of the 
use and the values of the ophthalmograph and the metronoscope. This dis- 
cussion should help school administrators and teachers interested in either of 
these machines to judge the possible benefits to be achieved. 

There is much to be said for regarding most retarded readers simply as cases 
of slowness or of failure to benefit from ordinary group methods of schooling, 
sometimes complicated by physical or environmental factors and usually in- 
volving defective emotional attitudes. Such a view calls for no magic in re- 
medial work—merely the adaptation to individuals of proved methods of in- 
struction. These methods Dolch sets forth with a clarity and a sureness that 
inspire confidence in their practicality. Replete with suggestions for dealing 
with all kinds of reading difficulties and interspersed with cautions about what 
not to do or to expect, the treatment is consistent with that to be expected in 
a manual. Yet this very virtue of simplification circumscribes an author and 
offers dangers of interpretation in a process with as many complex factors as 
are found in reading. For example, the reader finds information on only a 
handful of the widely used tests of reading, the others not being mentioned. 
Again, he finds a recommendation of the telebinocular as satisfactory for testing 
vision but no mention of the fact that some studies with school children have 
reported a degree of unreliability in findings with the instrument. 

While some of the material is applicable to reading improvement at each 
level, the content in general would seem to be more directly useful for individuals 
working with difficulties in the earlier stages of reading development. The 
chapters on the upper grades and high school give special attention to inade- 
quacies in sight vocabulary, sounding, rate, and comprehension and urge the 
provision of extensive reading of easier material for cultivation of interests and 
skills. In view of the great importance of meaning vocabulary in these grades, 
there might have been more stress on it than the suggestion of cultivating an 
interest in words, good dictionary habits, and wide reading. Investigators have 
questioned the amount of reliance that can be placed on wide reading for building 
meaning vocabularies. On the other hand, the teacher dealing with vocabulary in- 
adequacies will want, rightly or wrongly, more help than grows out of adherence 
to the principle that “interest in words and pride in a larger vocabulary are all 
that is needed to get results” (p. 94). Teachers of the higher grades especially 
will feel that more detailed consideration should have been given to means of 
improving comprehension. The author treats some of the problems under the 
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head of study skills, which, he holds, are to be distinguished from reading and 
are to be regarded as subordinate to it. In connection with the pertinent cautions 
regarding the use of workbooks and practice books (pp. 89, 115), a list of several 
of the better materials of the kind now available would have been most useful. 


ROBERT MurrRAY BEAR 
Dartmouth College 


THE GROWTH OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION IN AMERICA.—Not only are 
Bliss Perry’s autobiography, And Gladly Teach, and Edward Eggleston’s novel, 
The Hoosier Schoolmaster, two of the most delightful books ever written about 
American education; they are also two of the most informative. There is a 
peculiar advantage to be gained in writing about education from the standpoint 
of the teacher. Drama, human values, and all sorts of homely and concrete 
details which give vividness and reality to history seem appropriate when this 
perspective is taken, as they do not when the treatment is abstract. Although 
numerous biographies and novels have dealt with the character and the work 
of the teacher, until the appearance of a recent book! no history of education has 
“stressed the role of classroom teachers in the development of public education 
in the United States” (p. v). Histories of education have dealt principally with 
the development of educational theories, institutions, and policies. The indi- 
viduals whose services have been most fully described in these histories have 
been statesmen, school administrators, protagonists of education, and publicists, 
rather than teachers. 

The story of the public-school teacher in the United States from the earliest 
Colonial times to the present has at length been told in Elsbree’s The American 
Teacher. Having adopted a fresh approach from which to write a history of 
public education in the United States, Elsbree is able to deal fully with topics 
which have received less attention in other histories. His treatment of voluntary 
associations of teachers, of the preparation of teachers, of the social and the 
economic status of teachers, and of the public’s attitude are cases in point. 
Other matters, such as the development of supervision, the growth of the ad- 
ministrative machinery of schools, and the improvement of teaching methods 
and of textbooks, are treated from a fresh point of view. The American Teacher 
is of value, too, because of its fresh treatment of various aspects of social history. 
Examples of this treatment are the account of the influx of women into the 
teaching profession—one phase of the generally widened field of opportunity 
which opened to women in the nineteenth century—and the discussion of the 
social status of teachers, which leads the author into a description of social 
classes in Colonial New England. 

The American Teacher is a fine contribution to the literature of American 
history and especially to the literature of American education. It should find 


t Willard S. Elsbree, The American Teacher: Evolution of a Profession in a Democracy. 
New York: American Book Co., 1939. Pp. x+566. $2.75. 
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a wide reading public, not only in colleges and among teachers, but among lay- 
men generally. The scholarship of the book is accurate and authoritative, and 
the documentation is full. It is, moreover, a very readable book, for the style 
is excellent and the great body of information which the book contains is inter- 
estingly presented. 

The author is to be congratulated on so handling his array of facts that all 
of them, even those from the early period of American history, throw light on 
American educational institutions and on the status and the work of the 
American teacher of the present day. In few books that this reviewer has read 
is the continuity of historical events made so clear to the reader. The book is 
recommended both for class work and for general reading. 

CHARLES F, ARROWOOD 
University of Texas 


CLINICAL PSYCHIATRY AND THE Cuitp.—The purpose of the book under 
review? is to describe the philosophy, practices, objectives, and achievements of 
clinical child psychiatry in the United States. 

Part I gives the background of the child-psychiatry movement by showing 
its basis in psychiatric theory in American social attitudes and institutions, to- 
gether with a history of the evolution of the modern clinic. 

Part II presents the results of an extensive survey of clinics as they exist, 
giving basic data as to location, staffs, case load, and services, It covers both 
resident and traveling clinics as conducted by state hospitals, by psychopathic 
hospitals, and by local and state governments. Excellent descriptive accounts 
of the program and the work done by selected clinics of each type are given by 
way of illustration to supplement and vivify the statistical and summary 
material. 

Part III is devoted to the principles underlying the development of future 
programs. It examines critically the objectives first set up for guidance clinics, 
namely, the prevention of psychoses and of delinquency, and rejects these as 
primary purposes since the evidence that clinics significantly affect these forms 
of antisocial behavior is not clear. On the other hand, the effectiveness of psy- 
chiatric service for the feeble-minded and the neurologically disabled has been 
well demonstrated. The modern function of the clinic is found in a positive 
program for the promotion of mental health. In this program the clinic is 
concerned primarily with the treatment of the individual, but it must also be 
clearly aware of the social and community relationships involved. In particular, 
the clinic is concerned with the emotional and the motivational problems of 
children. It is not concerned with a wide variety of problems that may be 
called educational or psychological, for which the services of professional workers 
other than psychiatrists and social workers in their own functional capacities 


«Helen Leland Witmer, Psychiatric Clinics for Children: With Special Reference to 
State Programs. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1940. Pp. .xx+438. $2.50. . 
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should be accepted. In a final chapter there is a discussion of how a more effec- 
tive psychiatric service can be planned and developed within small communities. 
Educators will be particularly interested in the part of this chapter which dis- 
cusses the limitations of clinics set up as parts of public-school systems. 

The book is well written, contains much factual material, is evaluative and 
critical, and contains many quotations and citations from an extensive litera- 
ture. It will become a basic reference book within its field. It will be of service 
to two classes of readers: (1) the general reader and student who is interested 
in securing a straightforward account of the development, scope, and purpose 
of psychiatric services for children and (2) the school or government authority 
or administrator who is concerned in some way or other with the development 
and organization of clinical facilities for the children who come under his 
purview. 


Institute of Child Welfare 
University of Minnesota 


Joun E. ANDERSON 
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